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(CY/ HE went behind his chair, and said, 

WA, sympathetically, “‘Are you tired, ; 

y) | Atchie?” 
—_ ‘*Yes—tired and discouraged. My 
picture is far’ from* my ideal of what I fancied it 
vould be; and the old, terrible gloom seems 
settling down upon me again. I was born under 
an ill star, Bessie, and have, perhaps, inherited 
fuilure as my life’s portion.”’ 

Bessie Wilmot’ put her kind, brown palms upon } 
his hot brow, and stroked it gently. 

“You are ovérworked,” she said.’ “‘ You will 
feel better to-morrow, after a good night’s rest. 
You have, already, recognition from the best 
wtists, not only in the west, but in the east.” 

Bessie Wilmot’s mother had married Archibald 
Andrews’ father, six years previous to the opening 
of our story. He had been a widower, for many 
years. Archie was handsome, improvident, and, 
las! ‘often drank to excess. But his ‘engaging 
manners, had won the fancy of Bessie’s mother, 
weak, imaginative woman, who fancied she had 
found, at last; the heroic destiny she had missed 
inearlier life—that of rescuing a gifted man from 
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So she married ‘the handsome, reckless artist, 

and for a month he did not drink a drop. © Then 
his old appetite came on with redoubled ‘fury, and 
the tears and complaints of his wife were of no 
avail. Fortwo years, he lived, growing more and 
more the slave of his appetite, until he fell from 
his chair, and died, in a fit of apoplexy. 
« Bessie was only eighteen, when this happened, 
and Archie was three years her ‘senior; ' but she 
seemed much older, from her self-dependence 
and maturity of thought. She cheered, upheld, 
and encouraged him, who, at first, nearly broke 
down under the shame. 

“Tt-won’t-do to give way,” she said. “We 
are poor. You must work. You can be a great 
artist, if you will. I must take'a place in a 
school. I shall, probably, begin my duties week 
after next. ‘Yo must work together, Archie.” 

Archie went straight to ‘his’ studio. ‘ Bessie 
was right,’ he said, “I was a coward to think 
of giving up.” ’ 

So the days and weeks and months rolled by. 
Bessie secured’the hoped for place in a ward 
school, and Archie’s earnings, sometimes more, 
sometimes less, added to. her own, managed to 
clear up all outstanding debts, and keep the little 
household together. 

Meantime, all Archie’s spare moments were 
given to a picture, which he hoped might win a 
place in the art exposition, which was to be held 
a few months later. 

To-night, the old gloom had settled upon him. 
But Bessie’s soothing words rallied him once more, 
and his cheerfulness returned; returned, and 
with it came the thought, that-had’ come to him 
often of late—that of asking Bessie for a nearer 
relation than the one he now held. 

And so he had spoken, and she had answered, 
and they went on their way as of old; only that, 
perhaps, there was a new light in Bessie’s eyes, 
and a softer color on her cheek, when she heard 





lis debasing habits, by the spell of her love. 


Archie’s step; and she broke out irito little 
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snatches of song now and then, 
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and did not tire so easily at her 
tasks. 

At last. the time came when 
Archie’s picture was fished. 

Everybody, who saw it, was 
delighted with it. Bessie’s 
heart throbbed to hear its 
praises. At the exhibition it- 
self, the picture was equally 
successful, and drew for Archie 
the gold medal. He came home 
radiant. Bessie met him in the 
hall. 

It was Saturday, and she was 
not in school. She had been 
restless and uneasy all day, 
knowing how greatly Archie 
would be affected, for good or 
ill, by the fate of his picture. 

When he came in, her heart 
leaped with emotion, for, she 
saw by his face, and knew by 
his carriage, that he had suc- 
ceeded. She went forward to 
meet him, with a glad cry. 

He reached out his arms, and 
drew her close to his heart, and 
for the first time in their years 
of association, he kissed her lips. 

‘*T am successful,’”’ he said, ‘and I owe it all 
to you, dear.” 

Then he let her go, but all of life had been 
glorified for her, in that brief moment. 

When she went to her room that night, she 
looked at her reflection in the mirror, as fondly 
as a mother looks upon her child. 

‘He kissed you,” she whispered, ‘‘and you 
must be fair—though you were the plainest face 
in the world before, his kiss would have made you 
fair and sweet, I know.” And in truth she was 
very fair that hour; love had lit the gray eyes 
with sudden glory, and the color in cheek and 
lip was like a carnation. : 

Bessie’s mother, a weak, complaining invalid, 
ever since the death of her husband, now became 
seriously ill, requiring constant attention; and, 
in this strait, Bessie wrote to her mother’s only 
living relative, a sister, a widow, living in a 
distant city. 

“My mother speaks of you constantly,’”’ she 
wrote. ‘She feels sure she cannot live many 
months longer, and she wants to see you before 
she dies. Come, if you can, and remain with us 
to the end.” 

The answer came by return mail. 

**T will come as soon as I can pack my trunks. 


I was about to close my house, and go away for 
the summer with my daughter, who has been 
applying herself too closely to her art stutlies 
the last year, and needs achange. We will come 
to you, and remain as long as my poor sister 
needs us.” 

Bessie was delighted at the idea of her cousin's 
companionship. She had not seen her, since the 
two were children, but remembered she was near 
her own. age, and a very bright, pretty child. 

An occasional correspondence had beer kept 
up between the two, often interrupted by an 
interval of years. Since her second marriage, 
Bessie’s mother had requested her daughter not 
to write to her sister, as she did not want her to 
know of her mistake and disgrace, for a second 
time. 

“She objected to my marriage with your father, 
> Bessie, because he had nothing but a handsome 
face to recommend him, and I am sure she would 
be very much disgusted if she knew what I had 
done in my maturity. She married for money, 
and always wanted me to. She had no romance, 
} or sentiment about her, and never understood me.” 

So Bessie had not written ; but now, with the 
shadow of approaching death upon her, the desire 
to see her only sister rose strong within her, and 
> she asked that the letter might be written. 
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4A-few weeks later they came. The stately ,and Bessie, with others, sometimes Archie's 

other in widow's weeds—the fair, sweet daugh- } patrons, went to his studio, to see some new 

ar, who took Bessie to her heart at once, and } picture, just finished, and on exhibition there for 
pher feel that she had found a sister, instead } the first time. 

acousin in her. Bessie’s heart leaped with delight as she heard 

Lisle Stanton was an unspoiled child of fortune. { her cousin’s appreciative words of praise, after 
she had been the idol of her parents and teachers, a forenoon spent in Archie’s studio. 
a pet in society. Without being beautiful, ; This girl, with her fine artistic tastes, and her 
was what people called ‘‘ charming,” and her enthusiasm, was just the friend Archie needed 
greatest charm lay in her. perfectly sweet. dis- ; near him to cheer and inspire. 
position, and rare good breeding, which passed }. “J know nothing about his art,’’ she said to 
for wonderful simplicity of manners—the first Lisle, ‘and he knows I do not; and when he is 
requisite of good breeding. } blue and discouraged, and dissatisfied with his 
She had not as classic a cut of feature as Bessie, work, 1 can’ only repeat the praises of others, 
nor as finea stature; but she had a rounder } and try to cheer him in a general way. I am so 
contour, a softer bloom, exquisite hands and } glad you are here, for, now he has a footing in 
ms, and that nameless charm that breathes } the world of artists, I want him to go higher. 
3 a happy heart and a loving nature. > And he is so liable to have a season of gloom, as 
was @ fine art scholar, ‘and had made it a ;dark and despairing, as his recent hopes have 
mn fair. One extreme follows the other with 
im. i have been dreading the day when the 
m came—but now you may be able to avert 
renewed life and courage, Often she ‘it. . Be with him as much as you can, Lisle, and 
“TR sae : interest him in new ideas. 
You have no comprehen- 
sion how terrible his sea- 
sons of meloncholy are— 
they are almost insanity ; 
and I think every effort 
should be made to avert 
their recurence, as are 
made for unfortunate peo- 
ple, who suffer from cli- 
mate-fevers, or malaria, 
periodically.” 

Lisle listened, and never 
for one moment, imagined 
that Bessie was speaking 
with more than a sister's 
interest in Archie 
Andrews; for so, oddly 
enough, or naturally 

enough, she had associated them in her mind. 
She had a vague idea that the two had been 
reared together since childhood, and that their 
interest in each other was very like that of an 
actual brother and sister. 

When, one day Archie looked after Bessie, as 
she passed through the room, and, with a tremor 
in his voice, said, ‘* God bless her—all I am, or 
may be, I owe to her, Miss Stanton.” Lisle 
thought nothing strange of it. Many a brother 
said that of a gentle sister's influence. 

Lisle had seen @ good deal of society; she had 
always had plenty of attention. But she had 
never known daily association with any man, 
save her father, before. She had her favorites, 
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but she had 1 never seen ston ideal. 


in almost hourly companionship with a handsome, 
gifted young man, whose tastes ran in the same 
channel as her own, she felt a new emotion 
growing in her heart. She was no unsophisticated 
girl—she was a woman, and she knew what 
this feeling was. She knew she was growing to 
love ‘Archie Andrews. 

She did not shrink from the knowledge. She 
believed him. to be free, and it did not seem‘an 
immodest thing to her, to think that he might 
love her in return. 

He was poor—biut that did not matter.. She was 
an heiress: in ‘her own right, and would be glad 
to share her wealth with 


Now that ites 3 
was released from all conventional restraint, and } the question of the future. 
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i eel, Bessie’s mother died. 


Then came 
Mrs. Stanton anj 
Lisle would return home in a month, and they 
urged Bessie to go with them. Bessie was in 
weak and tired to make any plans, and acquieseaj 
to all they said. Yet, she wondered a little, why 
Archie did not speak out, and tell them he haj 
other plans for her future. It had never occurrej 
to her, that he had any intention of allowing he 
to go away from him. 

One day, as Autumn drew on, she had bee 
out for several hours, attending to some pur. 
chases for her long neglected wardrobe. Sh: 
had come in unobserved by any one, and, tq 
tired to go up to her own room, she hai 





him. © So she’ dreamed 
her first. beautifal love- 
dream, and the summer 
days went) by. 

July came, and with it 
Bessie’s vacation. \ But « 


her mother required al- 
most her whole time now, 
and Lisle and Archie 
were ‘ left to ‘entertain 
each ‘other. 2 

Archie was doing fine: 


work, \and “was' more: 
cheerful and entertaining 
than Bessie had ever’ 
known him. 

Tam so glad you are 
hear, dear,’ for Archie’s 
sake, if for no other rea- 
son,’’ Bessie said to her, 
one night): “I‘am so! 
much occupied now, he 
would ‘be very lonely 
but for you, and I fear, 








very melancholy. He has 
not had a ‘blue’ season since you came.’ 

There was no shadow of fear in Bessie’s heart. 
Was not Archie her very own—were they not 
linked together by every tie, tender and sacred? 
Had they not suffered together, and wept together, 


and worked and struggled up into the light of ¢ 


hope and love together? And had not Archie 
taken her in his arms and kissed her, and said $ 
all that he was, he owed to her? 

How, then; could she fear another woman’s 
influence—and that one, her own loved Lisle. 
Lisle who had riches, and a world of’ suitors in 
her own degree? The thought ‘would have 
seemed the! wildest folly to her. Archie and 
Lisle were mental companions, counsellors in art, $ 
sympathetic friends. 





OR a a an behind 
the lace « 

Shé fell asleep. almési as soon as she hei 
touched ge. _ She was-awakened, awhile 
after, by th ¢ sound of ‘Archie’s voice. Lisle was 
; seated in front of the fire-place, for there was just 
; chill enough in the air for alittle fire. Her work 
had fallen in her lap, and she was looking down, 
shyly ; for Archie was seated beside her, eagerly 


in the blood and brain of you that does all this’ 
The touch of your garmente—the sound of your 
voice thrills through every nerve. I could dare 
such things—defy such things for you ; and the 
lightest quiver of your eyelids were wealth 
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enough to pay for the loss of all the world beside. { sometime in our lives—first or last, sooner or 
This yearning, burning hour, I would push back } later—her Garden of Gethsemane. For 

the truest heart on earth, undo from mine, the PAN lo Er iemag  gl 

patient, helpful hands that have raised me from Must pass within the garden’s gate— 

the very dust, to find your own held out to me, Must kneel alone in darkness'there, 

gad your lips waiting for my cwn. . Oh; I am To battle with some fierce despair. 

mad, mad—but you must save me,’ Lisle—you In the morning, if she was strangely white and 
must not let me commit s0 cruel a sit—do so} hollow-eyed, it was not wondered at. She had 
great a wrong ! Y? been overworked, her aunt said. 

There was a moment’s terrible silence—terrible } ‘We will take you home with us, dear, and 
to the man, whose heart and conscience were at ; you shall be nursed back to strength and health, 
war—terrible to the woman, who dimly under} in a little while,” her aunt said, soothingly. 
stood that a barrier lay between her arid the man But Bessie only smiled, wearily. 
she loved—terrible to the listener in the alcove, A week later, at the tea-table, Archie announced 
who knew the dearest hope of her life was gone } his intended departure for the west. 
out in darkness forever. “You have all made your preparations for 

Then Lisle, who had ‘been listening, with down- } departure,” he said, “and I have been of what 
casteyes, looked up and spoké, almost with a gasp. } use I can be. New, I want to go prospecting a 

“Do you mean,” shé began, “« do you' mean little, and think I will run away, for a month or 
that‘another—”’ two. A party of my friends start for Denver, in 

Wrchie hurried to finish’ the broken. sentence. } the morning, and will go’ ¢amping in the moun- 
«J mean that I'am under botids to anothér, Lisle } tains, I have promised to accompany them.” 
—to the truest woman of earth. There Has been $ © After Lisle ‘had gone to her room, that night, 
no formal engagement, only it has been under- } Bessie tapped on her door, and entering, she sat 
sine between us, fora longtime.’ Af I'am, 1 down én the side of her cousin’s couch. 
owe'to her; and I never dreamed that T'did not “Tisle, dear,” ‘she began. ‘I want you to do 
give her the best I had to give, until’ you caine. § a painful duty ‘for me.” 

And then—oh! God’ forgive me—but the thought} ««Well't”. Lisle queried, wonderingly. 
@inaking'any wotian but you my wifé, Lisle, is} “TI want’ you to take a message for me, if you 
maddening.-*° Yow have grown to fill inty life, my? will, to Archie—” she hésitated, and then went 
heart, my soul. So great, so mighty, so ab-} on, hurriedly: 

sorbing a passion, must have found a response ‘Sometime ago, when Archie was very de- 
in your breast, Lisle—but you must hefp ‘me’ to} spordent’ and gloomy, he made some sort of a 
be strong. I am going away fora time. Take } proposal to me. _We have always been very dear 
‘Bessie home with you; after a few monthé or a to. each other—very near. He was so easily 
year, I will return and fulfil my, went of ne. depressed or discouraged, that I dared not tell 
I shall be stronger then.’’ wa} him how impossible such a wnion would be—how 

And Lisle’s answer came, low,’ tremulous, yet: —how lacking I was in all, save a sisterly 
clear and distinct, a8 they rose and moyed away ; affection for him. I made some remark, that 
from the tortured listener, and left.the room. could be easily. construed: in either way; and the 

“With all my soul and strength, I love ye, | months have gone by. I thought, perhaps, it was 





Archie; and with all ‘my soul dnd strength’, will ‘ ‘ better for hitti, {6 have some personality, aside 
I help you to be strong, and do fight; and God} from his own, to think and plan for, until he 


be with both of us.” reached higher ground. But now, he has reached 

Bessie, when she found herself alone, ‘crept | that ground, and seetis entirely freed from the 
out into the hall, took her gatdén-hat from the : old gloom and despondency. Yet it is not a 
tack, and stole away in the twilight., She felt pleasant subject for me.to.introduce: I want you 
she must be alone, to fight out. her: battle ; and ' to make known: to. him, by word or letter, dear, 
she sought a ‘favorite ‘spot; ‘by ‘the river! Where‘ that I desire my ‘freedom, and that he has his. 
she often had gone before. | Hére, she sat down ; Now that our paths are to separate, I think it 
on the bank, and with her chin resting on her ; should be so... Tell him, I love him very tenderly, 
hand, and looked out on the fading day. No one ‘ { Lisle, and shall always be the same friend, as of 
was near. No one‘was in sight, extept a'solitary { old; but now that he js strong enough to stand 
boatman, already disappearing around a turn in ‘alone, I think the farce of our engagement should 
the river. But she saw. nothing, not, even the! be done away with. It has been troubling me, 
sunset, that she seemed to be absorbed inf No; sorely, for many days—this matter has, and I 


yonder! She had come ‘to’ where we'dll’ tome, { could not decide in my mind how to broach it. 
Vou. LXXX.—8 
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Then I thought of you, and resolved to ask you. 
Will you do this for me, dear ?”’ 

There was a strange tremor in Lisle’s voice, as 
she promised, and she lay awake to weep happy 
tears that night, after Bessie had left her. 

Archie’s plans for the west, were abandoned, at 
the eleventh hour. 

‘Some affairs in the studio hindered,’’ he 
said, ‘‘an order for a picture, he could not well 
lose, for a pleasure trip.’’ 

A little while later, they all went away, and 
left him. As they were parting, he took Bessie’s 
hand. 

‘‘T want to thank you, dear,” he said, ‘for 
the help and strength you gave me, when it was 


sorely needed. You were kind, and considerate, ; 





ieee 
them? It is a state only one degree removed 
from insanity—worse, far worse, than the most 
acute disease, or contagious malady, in all the list 
of human ills. 

She was tenderly cared for, and every comfort 
and luxury was, hers. But ‘¢a@ mind diseased, 
no medicine can cure.”’ 

In the glad time of the winter holidays, the 
bells rang out the chimes for Lisle’s wedding, 
They went to California for the winter, and only 
returned in the spring, to go to Europe. They 
had been there just six months, when the news 
came of Bessie’s death. 

‘Nothing seemed to rally her,’ said Mrs, 
Stanton, who joined her, daughter in Europe, a 
few months later. ‘‘ Her constant care of her 


and womanly; and you have been very delicate ; mother, together with her duties. as a teacher, 


in giving me my freedom. Since you have never” 
g g y 


loved me, as I fancied you did at one time, it will 
not pain you to know, that a rare and sweet, new 
love has crept into my heart, almost unaware, 
this summer, and that it is not a hopeless one.” 

‘* God bless you both,” said Bessie, and hurried 
away. 

Once in her aunt’s home, where nothing was ex- 
pected of her, and where she could let her strained 
nerves relax, she fell into a low, prostrated state, 
which baffled the skill of the best physicians. 

‘* Nervous prostration:’—the words are common 





seemed to have utterly broken down her nervous 
system, Poor child, she seemed so glad to die. 
‘I have nothing to live for,’ she said, so many 
times. .,It. seemed so strange, for ong. so young; 
but it was the state her nerves were in, that 
gave her such mental depression, of course.” 

Archie brushed away a tear, as he listened, 

** All IT,am, I owe to her,” he said, and then 
he turned to his lovely wife, and added, “but I 
thank God, I was, not called upon to make a sac- 
rifice of my life’s happiness for her,”’ 

And no spirit whispered to him, that a life 


enough ; but do you know the awful meaning of { had been sacrificed for his happiness. 





LONGINGS., 


BY MRS. ESTHER A. LOWDEN. 


I weAR the song of birds outside— 
I catch a glimpse of blue, blue sky; 
All nature’s pulse seems strong and full, 
While I so helpless lie. 
The smell of June floats to my room, 
And makes me long for rest and home. 


I know how sweet the fields must smell, 
How soft the brooklet warbles by. 

The birds low trilling o’er their neste, 
Where the young birdies lie ; 

The drowsy hum of busy bees, 

The wind’s soft murmur through the trees, 


I see a farm-house, quaint and old, 
Its color long since washed away; 
Red roses hang about the porch, 
And half shut out the day. 
Old Rover basks in the open door, 
And the sunshine gilds the farm-house floor. 


Deep in a cushioned, old arm-chair, 

A woman sits, in plain drab drest. 
Her hair put back in silvery bands, 

A kerchief pinned across her breast, 
Tkrough cloud and sun her feet have trod, 
The narrow way that leads to God. 





4 
Oh! waintly face, with holy calm, 
Oh! tender smile, that ne'er grows old; 
Have songs that angels softly sing, 
Come down here from the streets of gold? 
‘What makes thy face so wondrous fair? 
Is God’s'own smile reflected there ? 


Oh! summer night, with scented breath, 
Oh! round, full moon, with silver face ; 

The white rose by the farm-house wall, 
Sways back and forth, in tender grace. 

The magic stars, 86 calm; so still, 

My very soul with rapture thrill. 


Weary and worn, I lie, all day, 

: ‘Up in the darkened, silent room; 

While broken dreams float through my brain 
Of summer, and the dear, old home. 

Of girlhood’s joys and careless mirth, 

The cricket chirping oft the hearth. 


I know God’s ways are right and best, ’ 
I do not doubt the Father’s care. 
But, oh! the tears start to my eyes, 
Shut in from such ‘a world, so fair. 
My heart cries out with longing pain, 
For:that dear, loving: voice again, | 


See et oe ae ee ee 








JACK’S COURTSHIP 


Marriep for twd years, and never a quarrel } 


until now, worth mentioning, that is. But, to 
judge from present appearances, we were now 
going to make up for lost time; for my “better 
half’ Mrs. Charles Forrester, formerly Miss 
fannie Tarleton, sat opposite me, with her absurd 
little nose away up in the air, and an expression 


of “ You’re perfectly horrid, but I will bear with 3 


you,” on her pretty face. 
_ Now what was all this about? Merely this. 
[had only returned from Chicago, the da 
before. There, one fine morning, I had receive 
the following letter, from Jack, my brother. 
The first part related merely to business, an 
has no connection with my story. The last part, 
however, weighed upon my soul. 


y 
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« As you asked, I’ve kept an eye upon No._— 
Madison avenue, and everything seems to be in 
the most flourishing condition. _ Fannie is in the 
best of spirits; in fact, I think your absence } 
quite agrees-with her. By the way, a comet has } 
flashed upon New York society, since your } 
departure, in the shape of a certain Lord Trevor, 
a howling swell. He must have dropped from 
regions celestial, for nobody knows whence he 
came, or whither he goes., But what of that? 
We are all happy, in thé proud consciousness that 
a genuine (?) lord sojourns with us, for a time. 
At present, he is bestowing a goodly share of the 
light of his countenance upon your ‘ wigwam.’ 
Whether your spouse, or Miss Eustis, be the 
attraction, I know not. I dropped in there last 
night. The ‘mise-en-sctne’ was lovely: pink 
shades, subdued light, flowers, low murmur of 
voices. It made me think of houris, syrens, all 
kinds of naughty and nice things. 

“The dramats persone were. disposed in the 
following manner: Your better half was in one 
corner, flirting, with the most overwhelming 
success, with Regy Langdon, who had that 
wilted, pricked-balloon kind of expression, he 
always adopts in times of danger. In the recess, 
at the far end of the room, behind the Hebe, you 
know, sat Helen Eustis, and this long-legged 
idiot, Lord Trevor. .He, was intended, by kind 
Providence, to be an anaconda, I’m convinced, 
but got changed in the cradle. Never before did 
there exist such legs. He absolutely has to coil 
them around the furniture, when he sits down. 


Fannie was as sunshiny as possible; but the ‘ 


BY KATHERINE KANE. 


} others! Regy Langdon looked as if he'd like to 
Seatme. ‘Milord’ honored me with a supercilious 
$ stare, out of his glass; while Helen Eustis—well, 
i] suppose women are all alike, after all. By the 
; way, if I were you, as soon as I got home, I 
would look up the fellow’s antecedents, for 
’ Helen’s a deuced sight too nice a girl to throw 
herself away on an adventurer. As for myself, 
I’ve about decided to go out to San Francisco. 
Dick Mitchell’s offered me a berth with him, for 
awhile. J.B. F.” 


| 

3 

Here was a pretty state of things. Jack madly 
¢in love with Helen Eustis; Helen flirting, like 
j mad, with a man, who might turn out to be any- 
} thing, from a chimney-sweep to the king of the 
Feoayhes Islands; and Fannie, like the blessed 
little goose that she is, evidently charmed at the 
‘idea of Helen making a good match, under her 
} auspices. I could see the whole performance. 
Fannie devastating Regy Langdon’s tattered 
} heart, so as to give Helen a clear field with the 
} fascinating stranger. § 

By the way, a word of Helen Eustis. She was, 
an orphan, and a school-friend of Fannie’s; and 
heiress to a considerable fortune, which, by her 
father’s will, she would become posessed of, at 
the age of twenty-one. She was an English girl, 
and, as Fannie said, ‘‘just like one of Miss Brad- 
don’s heroines,”’ for she had a guardian, of whom 
she stood in deadly terror, for he seemed to be a 
perfect fire-eater, a cross between a Pirate-chief 
and a Zulu. This pleasing individual, I had 
never seen. But Fannie, in her letter, said he 
was expected the following day. 

I always liked Helen Eustis. In the first 
place, she was charmingly pretty. But if she 
had trifled with Jack, and it began to look that 
way, Fannie’s intimacy with her must end. As 
for Jack, dear fellow, it was a bad case, with him, 
from the moment he first set eyes on her. 

I arrive just at breakfast time; but Helen Eus- 
tis is never punctual, so that, I know I have a 
good quarter of an hour. 

‘Such an imprudent thing to do,” I conclude, 
after having told Fannie my mind, “to allow a 
; man, of whom you know absolutely nothing, tg 
; be on such an intimate footing in the, house.” 

Fannie balances a teaspoon, artistically, on the 
tip of her finger. “What a goose you are, 
Charlie!” she replies, sweetly. ‘He was pre- 
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sented to me, at Mrs. Morris's. Certainly, noone {and must come. We exchange a final kiss of 
could be more fussy than she is.” ; panda, and then separate, sheepishly, as we hear 
‘‘Where was. he presented to her?” Sa swish-swash of skirts, heralding Helen’s ap. 
“Oh!” answers Fannie, triumphantly. |‘‘They ; proach. 
came over from Europe together, in the Siberia.” ; I take a grim satisfaction in making myself 
‘« Exactly, as I supposed,” I exclaim, delight- ’ very disagreeble, to my fair sinners, during 
edly.. ‘‘A mere traveling acquaintance. His { breakfast; but, with true diplomacy, I reserve 
name is, probably, Snooks. And you present ; my best shot for the last. 
him to Helen Eustis, and encourage him to make 3 ‘‘ By the way,” I say, carelessly, as I light my 
love toher, You know, of course, that if your ; cigar, ‘‘ We’ll miss Jack, won’t we?” 
‘lord’ should turn out to be a disreputable; ‘‘ Miss Jack?” repeat two bewildered voices, 
gambler, you will be accountable to the charming ; Helen turns, and fixes her gray eyes upon me. A 
and lamb-like guardian.” ; bright wave of color sweeps over her usually pale 
Fannie quakes, visibly, ‘Oh! Charlie,’ she ; cheeks; but she doesn’t speak. 
gasps, with an appealing glance, ‘not’ really! } ‘Miss him ?’’ repeats Fannie, giving my arm a 
What would he do to me?” She looks fr ightened ; most disrespectful shake. .‘‘ How horrid you are, 
to death. I feel like a brute. But discipline } } Charlie! What do you mean ?”’ 
must be maintained. With great dignity, I disengage myself, and 
‘I can’t say, positively, of course,” I reply, } then slowly put on my overcoat, saying, leisurely, 
thoughtfully, ‘‘whether he would win the case. } ‘He always was queer. But I suppose he 
But it would, probably, be a very expensive law- } ; thought it better to settle everything, before 
suit, and you, of course, would be dragged into } making any talk about it. Didn’t you know, he 
court, and the newspapers; and I suppose it would } is off to San Francisco, next week ?” 
be very disagreeble for you.”’ A grim silence follows. I absolutely don’t dare 
‘Every vestige of color leaves Fannie’s face. 3 approach my wife or Helen. Fannie glares at 
‘Charlie, darling,’ she says, imploringly, ‘I ; me, with speechless indignation. As for Helen, 
should die—I know I should !”’ ” 3 I fee] that I’d better not look’ in her direction, 
I can stand it no longer. I instantly throw 3 for I have an inward: convittion; that she is on 
down my arms, and go oyer to the enemy, (behind 3 the verge of tears. So I fty, for my life, feeling, 
the coffee-urn,) where I kiss her. j howbetes that I have given a Roland for their 
She, (the enemy, I mean,) is slightly consoled ; } Oliver, and that the wrongs of one of my suffering 
and then I proceed with my sermon. ‘“ And pre had been partly revenged. 
putting aside everything else, dear,” I continue,} In the éourse of the morning, Jack saunters 
“‘T think you might have thought of Jack.” in. At first, he is jolly as ever; but speedily he 
“Jack! replies Fannie, quickly. ‘Don’t } relapses into silence, and sits, moodily, biting his 
speak to me of Jack. He bores me to death! } moustache. He looks cross and dyspeptic; also, 
If he really cares for Helen, why doesn’t he tell ; uncommonly ugly, I decide. If such is the 
her so? Does he expect her to sit quietly, with ; effect of love—deliver me! 
folded hands, until he deigns to drop the handker-} At last, I feel that I shall lose my mind, if I 
chief? Now, don’t be idiotic about Lord Trevor, } gaze at his melancholy countenance any longer; 
until you see him; and then you'll change your ‘and I break out into, ‘Jack, my dear boy, if you 
mind, By thé way,” she adds, casually, ‘he care for the girl, why don’t you tell her so? 
dines with us, to-morrow, to meet Mr. Ferguson, : That’s all she’s waiting for.”’ 
and one or two others ; you don’t mind, do you?” ‘Eh? what?’’ he ejaculates, astonished at my 
I‘gaze reflectively upon my better half. For: outburst. Then my meaning seems to dawn upon 
a combination of calm audacity and delicious } him; and he answers, dejectedly, “ Because of 
impertinence, she is, certainly, unsurpassed. 3 that long-legged fool, confound him! She’s not 
“Oh! no, certainly not,” I reply, with bitter : ; looked at me, since he put in an appearance. 
sarcasm. ‘‘ He is the man, of all others, I shall : ’ She’s only been amusing herself, with me, all 
be pleased to see.’ ; along. I don’t see the funny side of the joke, 
Dead silence, for an instant; then I feel soft 3 aud it’s about time for it to stop. San Francisco’s 
arms around my neck, and I hear an unwontedly ‘ the place for me,” and he gives a despairing pull 
‘meek voice in my ears. ito his Jong moustache. 
I feel very sympathetic, mindful of a certain 
period in my own life—when Miss Fannie 


‘“‘T asked him, you know, dear, before you said 
anything about it.” 

Humbug—bless her heart! But what was the Tarleton was weighing me in the balance. So 
good of arow? He had been bidden to the feast, {I repeat to Jack, Fannie’s sage remarks of the 
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a 
morning. Hey, presto! it transforms ‘him at 
once. In the best of spirits, we saunter ont. We } 
pass the club, quite by accident, of course. ““ Jack 
pasa happy thought. * Let’s goin, for asecond,” 
he proposes. “IT want to eatch Andrews; he ; 
came over in the’Siberia, with Trevor, and may } 
beable to give us a few interesting items.” 

In we go, and are in luck; for, in the dining- } 
room, we find Andrews, mortifying the flesh by an } 
exlydinner. He rises, joyfully, as we enter, and ; 
pushes: out a couple of chairs. He is'a nal 
talker, and speedily tells all he knows. 

Trevor; it seems; was the last arrival on board 
ship. He'tore down on the wharf, in a cab, at 
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| Charlie, I can’t do it; and you oughtn’t to ex- 


pect it!”’ ° 

He absolutely grows quite pathetic; but I am 
inexorable, and threaten him with Fannie’s wrath. 
; Then he quakes, and finally goes off, promising 
to appear in due time. 

I reach home, and find my women-kind gorgeous 
to look upon. Fannie dashes out into the hall, 
} with, ‘“‘Do make haste, Charlie! Dinner is or- 
} dered for seven; and you are such an old fuss !’’ 

I obediently depart. But, somehow, my fingers 
are all thumbs, and I enter the drawing-room, 


} to find all the guests assembled, with the excep- 
3 tion of Ferguson, Helen’s: guardian. 


Trevor is 


the last moment, with a small Valise as his only } present, a vision of swellness, and ratherva good- 
baggage ; and then, immediately, made a grand ; looking fellow, I think, with very blonde hair, 
fuss about the non-afrival:ef his valet, with the } and rather singular gray eyes. He is bending 
rst of his’ goods and chattels! ‘‘ Hadn’t they 3 over Helen’s chair, in an attitude of listless de- 


urived?” he said. “How strange! Well, they } 
vould probably be “at. Queenstown, awaiting 
him.” Queenstown was. reached, but there was 
no valetpmeortrunks, for his“lordship. Passen- 
gers. Were: very: much,amused, and made lots of § 
jokes, whidh! Trevor “took very :good-naturedly. 
“He seemed like a golty enough fellow,’’ said 
Andrews;'“* but: told the most. awful lies—Baron 
Munchausen wasn’ t.a circumstance to him—and 


the most dbsurd stories, of which he was always 


the hero. Im short,”’.eoncluded Andrews, ‘‘ he’s 

-natured fellow, but’no more of a lord than 
Iam. No blood there, if iknow any ofthe signs. 
English Consul, you: know, says thebe’s aio'such 
title, or person, in the peerage. Great! Sot | it’s 
twenty minutes of three, and that confounéed 
boat always starts-om time: Bless yon{ my boys, 
bless you!”’ and we ¢atch’a vanishing glimpse of 
his coat-tails, stanidizig out at an angle of: forty- 
five degrees, as ‘he rushes'throwgh the open:door. 

We:saunter slowly homeward; and I say, judi- 
cially, to Jack, that I do not’ see anything in 
Andrews’ testimony ‘to provg: Lord: Trevor an 
impéstor,’ *Lovds had been kKnown,’before, to 
be impeeunious,:and also to lie.”’ 

“Pshaw !’’ returns Jack, impetuously. 
stake my life on it, the man’s a swindler.” 

“Why?” I ask, somewhat maliciously. ‘Is 
his affection for Miss Eustis proof positive of his 
being a swindler? Where, in that ae would 
some other people be ?”’ 

Jack deigns to make no answer to my imper- 
tinenee, but looks contemptuously ahead into 
space, At the corner, we pause, and I send him 
to his rooms, to dress for our dinner-party. At 
first, he declares, flatly, that he won’t come. 

“What !’”” he says, crossly, “ come td see Helen 
walk out, on that idiot’s arm, while I have to} 
talk to some simpering goose of a girl? No, 
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votion, quite impressive to lookers-on; to Jack, 
particularly, who is stranded on a sofa, with a 
pretty little thing in pink, who is chatting away 
briskly, utterly regardless. of! the fact that he 
doesn’t hear one word she says. Mr. and Mrs. 
Eckert ‘complete the: party... Mrs. Eckert, at 
present, is the gossip, par ezcellence, of New York 
society; consequently, much sought after. Mr. 
Eckert, miserable being, rejoices in the mournful 
distinction,of being Mrs. Eckert’s husband. May 
all his sins be forgiven they ought to be! 
We all talk prone Ad to look uncon- 
scious that it is ten minutes: past the appointed 
hour. Finally, Fannie’s. patience fails. She 
gives me a peremptory little: nod. Ferguson’s 


} time is up, and out we go, into the dining-room. 


In future, I shall have the most disagreeable 
associations connected with the innocent and 
unconscious eating of bivalves. Divorces, elope- 


} ments, suicide, defaulters, forgeries; all sorts of 


horrors, were poured into my wretched ears, by 
Mrs.' Eckert, whilst I swallowed my oysters. 
I was heroic, however, and’ bore my suffering 
manfully, even smilingly. 

Jack is behaving shockingly, staring blankly 
ahead of him, with the most sulky expression. 
Helen continues her flirtation with Trevor, on 
the most scientific principles. 

As for myself, I‘am 80 miserable, that I begin 
to think it rather funny. Finally, Mrs. Eckert 
pitches itito my cousin, Maude Carrington. This 
is too much, and the wormturns. Suddenly, we 
hear the sound of ofriage-wheels, anid a voice in 
the hall. The door opens, and Ferguson walks 
in, He makes a profound apology to Fannie, 
shakes hands with me, kisses Helen, is intro- 
duced to everybody, and then seats himself, 


quietly, and takes .a leisurely view of the 
company. 
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I look at him, curiously, and see an extremely j 
handsome man, of about fifty, with iron-gray hair } } 
and moustache. 5 

With English taciturnity, he answers yea and ; 
nay only, and devotes himself religiously to what } 
is set before him. But who could long resist 
Fannie’s sunshiny little ways? He couldn’t! } 
He >egins to thaw, visibly. Then he produces : 
some eye-glasses, and stares at us all, in succes- { 
sion. As his eye rests on Trevor, he gives a per- 
ceptible start, and an expression of profound } 
astonishment comes, over his face. Again he } 
looks at Trevor, and then he turns to me. 

‘* Who is that?’”’ he asks, curtly. 

‘¢ Trevor,” I reply—‘ Lord Trevor.” 

‘«Indeed,” he answers, slowly, without any } 
change of voice or expression; and then, address- 
ing Trevor, he says, quietly, 

‘* Browne, your game's played out, 
once, or I shall have you arrested !”” 

Trevor started to his feet, and stood, scowling } 
threateningly at: Ferguson, who answered with a 
contemptuous smile. 

Everyone sits still as death. ‘You'd better 
go, at once,”’ reiterates Ferguson, sternly. 

Trevor turns to Helen. . “‘ Farewell,’ he says, 
taking her hand in his. As he touches her hand, 
Ferguson steps forward, theateningly. I see 
what is coming. does’ Trevor. Quick as 
lightning, out com trong fist, with the force 
of a sledge-hammer; then a dull thud, and Fer- 
guson lies. on the floor. The whole thing took 
but a second. Then came a bang of the door, 
and Lord Trevor is gone. 

Mrs. Eckert screams, wildly. Helen Eustis is 
deadly pale, and looks as if about to faint. > 
Jack flies to her side. Mr. Eckert stands mo- } 
tionless, with his mouth wide open. Fannie and ; 
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is sufficiently recovered to explain the remark. 
able coup de theatre with which he has jus 
favored us. 

‘t Who was Trevor?” he says, in answer to oy 
questions— Simply, Browne, my valet.” 

We-all look like fools. A valet! He whon 
; New York society had dubbed ‘the mould of 
; fashion—glass of form.’’ He had been Ferguson's 
valet for years. Finally, small sums of money 
began to disappear; then, one morning, Ferguson 
awoke, to find himself minus a valet, and also fiye 
hundred pounds. 

Six months or so after that, he received g 
summons to Scotland Yard, where the chief of 
police presexited him with a photograph, asking 
him if it was not his former valet. Sure enough, 
it was. He wasithen told that the fellow had 
been discovered im Paris, under the name of 
Lord Montaguesw*i+ » 

‘But didn’t you make some effort to have him 
captured ?”’ I interrupt, eagerly. 

“No,” . answefs: Ferguson, shame-facedly. 
“Tm ashaméd to’ say, that I shave # sneaking 
weakness forsthe fellow, inspite of ‘his sins: he 
was meant for. something better!” 

What. an evening it was! ) Our guests leave us 
early, all dying to get away, to tell their sisters 
and their cousins, their uncles and: their aunts, 
the last delightful scandal.’ « What iqueer people 
you met at the Rorrester’s;’'E could hear Mrs. 


Eckert say; and.my hair simply stood on end. 


At. lastyI put our last guest, the pretty, pink 
girl, into her carriage, and return to the drawing- 
roém. o Feds 

But, ei do I hear? (Paulie that sounds 
like a kiss; ; And: what. do I see? Jack, with his 
arm arouhd: Helen’s !waist, ‘her head -placidly 
resting on his shoulder. Perhaps they may not 


I are the only ones who seem to have our wits { be glad toiseeme, I think; and quietly vanish. 


about us, and we try to bring Ferguson to his } 
senses. At last, his eyes open. 
His first words are, ‘‘ Where is that rascal?’’ ' 


Fannie says, that it is all my fault; that, if I 


had staid at home, as I. should have done, it— 
the ‘+ Trévor ¢atastrophe,’’ I mean—would not 


We help him to a seat, and, in a few minutes, he have happened. Was there ever. such injustice? 





THE BLINDNESS OF LOVE. 


BY MILTON H. 


“Come, be my fairy, Mabel, 
And give me a gift to-day; 
A gift that shall last, till the Present 
Emibraces the great For Aye.” , 


“T will be thy golden Fairy; 
What would thy heart’s wish be?” 
And the laugh of the beautiful Mabel 
Sounded so sweet to me. 





MABBLE. 


“Not a costly, lordly mansion; 
Not a gift of golden pelf; 
But the gift I ask for, darling, 
Is naught but thine own dear self!” 


“Oh, blindest. of all blind mortals!” 
She said, in a voice so low; 

“ The gift that you ask for, darling, 
I gave you, long, long ago 1” 
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she thoug 
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ORELIA’S AUNT. 


BY. FRANK LEE BENEDICT, 


Tusre was only one thing in the world, that 
she thought uglier than her nose, and that was 
her name; her nose turned up slightly, and her 
nme was Orelia. These united misfortunes often 
made life a burthen, and she sometimes thought, 
jt would have been better to be noseless and 
nameless, than to bear these inflictions. 

When the boys wanted to tease her—and, 
obedient to the nature of the species, they often 
did want to—they would call out, ‘‘ Oh, re’ely, 
now!’ at every remark she offered; and Tom, 
the worst scapegrace of the lot, had succeeded, 


bureau, and turning everything upside down, 
a cruel proceeding, which caused her, being an 
orderly, little creature, great anguish and deso- 
lation of spirit. 

She was some months past fifteen, and very far 
advanced in her studies, much too far, to suit my 
ideas, for her mother believed in pushing chil- 
dren’s intellects, which to me seems about as 
sensible, as to blow open a bud, in order to 
hasten. its. growth into a fully-developed flower. 
But ,Orelia was exceedingly childish in many 
ways, delighting in a good game of romps with 


more than once, in reducing her to tears, ,by,} the boys, and had, since her last birthday, got 


regarding her olfactory organ, with an ingeniously- 
ningled expression of sorrow and surprise, and 
slowly sighing : 

«Jt seems turn-up-er than usual this morning, 
Iwouldn’t haye believed it could, What asnuff- 
box it would make, if it only hed a lid,’ 

But all the same, Orelia. Markham was, a, very 


pretty, girl, and, promised to be still prettier, in 
the course, of a few years. As for,her name, it 


had brought with it a compensgtion, hich she 
would probably appreciate later, mu¢h pore than 
she did now, that was a gift ef thirty, thousand 
dollars from the maiden aunt, afer. ial she 
was christened. 

Indeed, at . present, this inh ce hom 
became an additional source of trouble. She had 
not, as yet, entered into possession even of any 
portion of her, little income; but, nevertheless, 
the boys generally got the greater portion of her 
pocket-money away from her, on the plea, that, 
as she was an heiress, she would prove herself a 
horrible miser, if she refused to assist her 
brethren in an emergency, such as the imperative 
needs for tops. or taffy, when their own, scanty 
funds had come to an end. . 

It was in vain, she pointed out the fact, that 
the mother did not make her even so large an 
allowance as they received. , Of course, this was 
in accordance with the rule, laid down in many 
families, that girls.do not need money so much 
as boys, a very puzzling rule tome, The state- 
ment, however, had no effect in touching their 
hearts, or checking their, rapacity.., They pre- 
tended to think her wealth at her own disposal, 
and accused. her of having secret hoards put 
away in mysterious. places, and not unseldom 
made this belief a pretence for ransacking her 


' 





herself into sad disgrace with her aunt Mercy, by 
that virgin’s discovering her seated in a conve- 


-nient crotch of a cherry-tree, with a forbidden 


novel in: her lap, her eyes stained with tears 
over the.woes of the heroine, and her mouth 


} stained with the juice of the luscious fruit, she 


devoured between the chapters. 

Miss Mercy, her aunt, was sevenrand-twenty, 
rather pretty, too; at least, with a clear cut face, 
and the look of a lady. She was thin, had always 
been. thin, but unquestionably was getting thinner, 
as years, went on; malicious people sometimes 
declared her elbows would soon be as sharp as 
her temper. She burned every romance she 
could lay hands on. ‘‘ They only put nonsense 
into the heads of girls,’’ shesaid... Perhaps, when 
she had been younger, she had believed in love ; 
but, she did not now, or, at. least, she said she 
did not; it was, to use her favorite phrase, ‘too 
idiotie,”’ 

Mrs. Markham believed herself greatly attached 
to her sister-in-law ;, but she, was not; she,only 
had superstitious reverence for Miss Merey; a 
sort of a vicarious adoration, in reality a tribute 
to her dead husband. _Mr. Markham had died 
before Miss Mercy was eighteen; she was his 
only living relative; and she was, so to speak, 
a sacred legacy left to his wife; and Mrs. Mark- 
ham considered her so. 

Mrs. Markham’s children often differed and 
squabbled ;, but on one subject they all agreed ; 
and that was in disliking Miss Mercy. At her 
periodical visits. they put on, metaphorically, 
mourning. Of the, boys, she was a little afraid; 
it was over Orelia she tyrannized. She had a 
pet idea that the girl should be sent to some 
strict boarding-school. ‘ Already putting on the 
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airs ofa flirt,”’ she said, to Mrs. Markham. ‘Only 


to-day, as we walked on the beach,”’ the Mark-; of water over my gown,” 


hams lived at a pretty seaside village, ‘a 
gentleman passed us, and as he looKed’ at us, 


‘You bad boy, you have made me spill a glass 

said she, laughing. 

“« Now I shall have to go and change it.” 
“Well, it’s your ugly gray one, so it’s 


Orelia glanced back, and caught him looking} matter,” replied Tom. 


again; he had stopped to talk té some’ strange 
lady, on a pretence, perhaps, to ask his way. 
coulé have shook 'the child; she'll never learn 
propriety.” It was in vain that Orelia protested, 
and it was the truth, that she had looked only to 
watch a gull, but that, when she caught the 
man’s eye, she couldn’t help half laughing. Miss 
Mercy thought she told a falsehood, and indeed, 
said so; and Orelia was vehemently protesting 
against the accusation, when the boys burst into 
the room. i 

“Who do you think,” they cried, all in one 
breath, “ has got back? ‘It’s Mr. Denham. He’s 
coming over ufter while, and wé're to go home 
with him, and see what presents he has brought !”’ 

“Gently, gently, boys! “You forget your aunt 


doesn’t know Mr. Denham, and won’t under- } 


stand your noise.” 

* Please don’t.make my nephews think mea 
dragon, sister,” returned Miss Mercy, with a 
smile, always ready to reprove her brother's 
widow, but, put into such good humor by the 
hoy’s news, for she had heard @ good deal of Mr. 
Denham, that she could not be very severe. ‘T 
suppose you are all delighted.’ Tam.” al 

“You bet,”’ replied her nephew, with an in- 
telligence, which, at another moment, would have 
been primly met by Miss Mercy. 

«Am I to go, too, then?” asked Orelia. “T 
was away, you know, when Mr. Denham was 
here. I wonder what he is like?” ' 

“Oh, he thinks girls a bother,”’ said Tom. 

“You shall go, dear, if your mamma, or I can 
find ‘time to go with you,” said Miss Mercy, 
sweetly interposing. ‘Sister, your head was 
so bad, yesterday, that you ought to rest; so I 
will take charge of the children.” 

“Oh, thanks,” rejoined Mrs. Markham, with 
a readiness of assént, which caused Orelia’s face 
to fall; while Tom pinched his second brother, 
Ernest, in the calf of his left leg; and Ernest 
made an awful grimace at Charles, the youngest 
of the flock, partly because ‘Tom hurt him, but 
more to express his disgust and wrath at his 
aunt’s proposal. : 

“Did you say Mr. Denham was coming over 
this morning, Tom?” asked Miss’ Mercy. ‘ Dear 
boy, how warm you are. Oh, what a thorough 
Markham he is, sister—look at that forehead !"” 

“Oh yes, about half-past ten,” said Tom, 
retreating somewhat abruptly from his aunt’s 
embrace. 


I} dress, aunt Mercy,”’ 


‘And you can'put on that pretty, new, white 
; added Orelia, looking up at 
? her, with eyes whlch: conveyed ‘a certainty that 
| the ‘accident had been brought about for this 
express’ purpose. 
“My dear,” said Miss Mercy, sadly, “your 

' speaking of ‘dresses, reminds me of yesterday, 

I think your mamma will agree with me, that, 
; unless you mend, very neatly, the one you tore 
| in climbing the ladder, it will be right you should 

stop at home.” 

“Oh, then we boys can go alone to Mr. Den- 
ham’s—we don’t need taking care of,” cried Tom. 

But, aftera short absence, aunt Mercy returned, 
looking sylph-like in’ hét embroidered white 
$ robes; and when Mr. Denham appeared, Miss 
Mercy was seated on ‘the verandah, with her 
young relatives grouped about her, in quite an 
effective tableau. ‘She had thoughtfully brought 
down a quantity of photographs for their amuse- 
ment. Mr. Denham was very ford of children, 
and thought the tableau pretty. 

He ‘was a man of about eight-and-twenty, 
though looking younger than his age, handsome, 
clever, anf rich. Heé had bought a place in the 
neighBborhoéd, the previous year, and taken 
possession,-While Miss Mercy and Orelia were in 
the Whité Mountains. But’ Miss Mercy had 
heard so mugh of him, that she had come back, 
this season}'with the fall ititerition of fascinating 
and subjugating kim, very speedily. 

Miss Mercy’s often repeated intentions of that 
nature upon “men, had, somehow, failed so 
signally, that it ‘was a wonder she did not get 
discouraged: Yet each new man found her more 
eager; and she had a happy faculty, as she 
reviewed the’ past, of convincing herself, that her 
previous victims had not escaped; but she had 
driven them from her. She made a good many 
other people believe this, too; notably, her 
sister-in-law. If you only have'a strong will, 
and are persistent enough, you can force people 
to believe almost anything. 

Mr. Denham adored the seashore, especially 
when, as at Belgrave, a pretty, rural country lny 
back of it. He‘was' a ‘keen lover of nature, and 
all sorts of ‘outdoor employnients, and had a 
special mania for gardening. 

This ‘year, therefore, Miss Mercy was bucolic. 
She brotight ‘a dainty set of garden-tools with 
bev philosophical books, essays, and the like; 

she was faiiliar with Froude and Herbert 
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iibahenes 
Spencer. She had novels and: dramas, too, 
strange to say; she had reconsidered, it seems, 
her potions about fiction. The secret, perhaps, 
yas that Mr. Denham was a confirmed romance- 
devourer; and the drama his delight. He wasa 
fne Italian scholar; and Miss Mercy, the, past 
winter, had developed ia taste for that language. 


121 
«But a person who-loves nature, and has any 
mental resources, could never feel dull, by ‘the 
sea, even in winter,’’ she cried, enthusiastically. 
‘And Miss Markham has so many,” he 
answered, politely. 
She ‘lid ner best to look seventeen, and betray 
an interesting embarrassment. She took up her 





As she sat on the verandah, she had on the table, } lace-work, for that. purpose, and wove a few 
by her side, a volume of the plays of Corsa, the : meshes, feeling confident that he was admiring 


one modern Italian tragic poet. Into the bar- 
gain, there lay, within reach, a pile of delicate 
lace-work, a sketch-book, and a case of pencils. 
Mr. Denham, she had heard, liked to see women’s 
dainty fingers employed with the needle; he 
envied anybody who had a talent for drawing, 
and’Miss Mercy’s talent in that direction, was 
really very’ poor. 

She did not seem aware of Mr. Denham’s 
approach, until the boys cried out his name, and 
hurried forward... Tom was clinging to one arm, 


her hands, which were pretty ; but the ungrateful 
wretch was only thinking that they were too 
thin, and the fingers too long: Somehow, «the 
taper nails suggested am animal that. liked to 
scratch. He admired. plump hands. himself— 
something like Orelia’s promised to be! in fact, 
were already. 

Then he noticed the Italian book, and she told 
him how diligently she had been studying, all 
winter; gave him a great deal of information 
about herself; and was deeply interested in 


Charley to the other, and Ernest swarming about } everything that concerned him,'asi if they had 


his legs, as he came up the steps. Miss Mercy 
hal risen, and. was looking eager and. pleased. 
He greeted her with a compliment, like the well- 
bred man he was; and she beamed. seraphic in 
het amiability ; though even in those :first 
moments of fluttered delight,.she:made.a mental 
memorandum against Orelia, on: whom. ‘she saw 
he looked, admiringly.; She wasthe more angry, 
secretly, becuse, in Mr. Denham, she recognized 
the stranger on the beach. 

“My dear,” she -said, 
mamma? ‘Then you must goto yourpiano, Tom, 
don’t forget your Latin lesson—set’ your brothers 
a good example, like the good boy you are.” . 

Oh, it’s ‘a shame to have lessons, the first day 
Mr. Dennam gets back,’’ cried Tom, 

“Ah, but you are to have the afternoon free, 


«will you call your 





been old friends, which ‘was very kind on her 
part, though he did not feel in:the least grateful. 

He was glad when Mrs. Markham appeared, at 
last. Secretly, he thought that Miss Mercy was 
as artificial 4s some Dresden china figure. ‘In 
fact,’’ he said, to himself, “the porcelain image 
would be a pleasanter companion, for it couldn’t 
talk: heavens, what a clapper that woman’s 
got.’ 6 

He would not hear of ‘Mrs. Markham’s re- 
maining at home. ‘*Oh! you must come, my 
dear madam,’’ he said. For ‘he had no mind to 
be doomed. to entertain Miss’ Mercy, at his: villa, 
all the afternoon. But in spite of Mrs. Markham’s 
presence, and the ‘children’s demands, and the 
moments he would bestow onthe now shy 
Orelia,: he had so much of Miss Mercy’s society, 


and you will enjoy it all the more, if you do your } that he wished, several times, her visit to her 


work first,’’ said Miss Marcy. ‘I am sure Mr. 
Denham will tell you the same.’’ 
86 they all departed, and. Miss Mercy had the 


visitor to. herself for half-an-hour: But her ; 


society was not particularly agreeable to her 
intended victim. . He had thought, Orelia, with 


sister-in-law was near its close, instead of being 


just at its commencement. 


Before a month had passed, he had ‘grown 
tired of repeating the -wish; and had often 
almost decided to desert the neighborhood. One 
thing only restrained him. .: Yet, if he had been 


her roguish look, and| her mass of golden hair, } asked, he would have béen: unable: to give ‘the 
far better worth looking at; and was rather; reason. The fact is, Orelia was fast developing 
annoyed, that the pretty child had been so! un-3in mind, in many ways, especially since his 
ceremoniously dismissed. arrival. Girls start up into women, sometimes, 

“L.am-quite wild,with delight, at finding? in this way, in a single summer.’ More than 
myself, at the seashore again,” said, Miss Mercy ; ; this. ‘The childish innocence and unconsciousness, 
“how I'wish I,could live here altogether.’’ which seemed ‘a mere cloak ‘for depravity to 

“Tam afraid you would find it rather, dull im ; Miss Mercy, was to him an additional charm. 
the winter,” Mr. Denham, replied. All the { He saw, too; what Merey was unaware of, that 
cottage:people, | nearly, desert it. ‘Except Mrs, { she was envious of the girl. But Orelia never 
Markham, and: a few ladies like her, there are { complained of her aunt’s injustice, though the 
hot many left.’’ 3 boys were less reticent, and he heard many 
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things, which roused his ire, and caused his ; has a secret,’’ said Miss Mercy. * Otherwise, 
indifference towards the aunt, to grow into an ; ; why should she often be locked in her room 
active dislike, which would have been more Why should Tom, in his mischief, someting 
bitter, had not a large share of contempt mingled } throw out vague hints, which seemed to alarm 
therewith. the artful creature? ‘* Yes, a mystery there is,” 

For awhile, though by no means satisfied with } she continued. ‘But I will keep my suspicions 
the progress she made in her siege’ upon Mr. } 3 to myself. There is.a'point, beyond which eyen 
Denham’s heart, Miss Mercy tried, to convince } } Mrs. Markham esnnot go, in her infatuation, 
herself that she was winning. She succeeded well } ; The weak, silly mother means to remain obstj- 
enough, in thus deluding herself, to keep her in } ; nately blind to her daughter’s evil impulses; but 
a continual state of excitement, which rendered } she will have to admit them at last.” 
her very lively and gay in society, and very cross } So said Miss Mercy to herself. Meantime, she 
and unreasonable when at home. had given her sister to understand, that Mr. 

She annoyed’ Mr. Denham a great deal, by an } Denham was her admirer. But, at last, Miss 
affectation, befdre other people, of an intimacy, } Mercy got past the stage; when her imagination 
which had no foundation. She annoyed him } and her vanity could delude her any longer. 
even more, by a sentimental manner, when she } She had to admit that Mr. Denham was changed, 
could capture and force him into a téte+d-téte, } that he did not mean to become a victim. To do 
which he found horribly exasperating, He had { her justice, she believed, in her heart, that 
been in the habit of dropping into-the house, } Orelia had confided her wrongs to hini, misrep- 
daily, at first; but his visits became less } resented, and told lies. And then the coming 
frequent, after a while. Miss Mercy, casting } blow fell. One night, at/an entertainment, given 
about for a reason, hit upon one, which rose out } im the village, for some charitable purpose, Miss 
of her envious jealousy of her niece, and her } Mercy overheard an unfortunate speech, uttered 
dislike to Mr. Denham’s praises of the girl. -She } by Mr. Denham. She had worried him, past 
had noticed, that, while he treated Orelia with } endurance, all the earlier part of the evening, 
- the frank kindness of an elder brother, he showed } and in answer to: some laughing remark from 
also, by a certain deference, that he did not agree } friend, he said: 
with Miss Mercy in thinking her a mere child; ““Miss Mercy!’ Don’t talk about her—upon 
and this exasperated the aunt, beyond words. my word, she is thé most odious, affected woman, 

Miss Mercy declared, therefore, that Orelia’s } I ever met in my life. 
forwardness and hoyderish ways had displeased ; What ailed her sister-in-law, in the carriage, 
Mr. Denham, and driven him away; and she }as they drove: home, Mrs.’ Markham did not 
caused both the girl and the mother to shed a} know; but she was upraided and lectured in a 
good many tears, by her insinuations, and her 3 terrible way; awful menaces ‘were held out, that 
open lectures. : Very often, Mrs! Markham grew ; it would be. no wonder, if her husband’s ghost 
indignant ; for she knew that her daughter had } were to arise; and by the time they reached the 
never thought of attracting attention. But the } house, she was reduced quite to despair. 
habit of submission was so fairly fixed, and Miss Miss Mercy vowed, that, unless Orelia was 
Mercy, as the representative of her dead tyrant, } sent to school, she should withdraw her counte- 
had so long ruled the gentle lady, that, when her } nance from her brother’s widow; sliake the dust 
brief anger was over, she repented in dust and 3 of the dwelling from off her feet; she could not 
ashes ; and the plainer she'showed her regret, the 3} stand by, and see Mrs. Markham. allow that 
more severely Miss Merey — her, and 3 wicked girl to go on in her present evil courses; 
punished poor Orelia. and she hinted at probable consequences in this 

The girl, meantime, had spirit dont to rebel. } world and the next, which were enough to make 
But she was devoted to her mother, and suffered } one’s blood run cold. 
in silence, rather than give her pain. Poor} Miss Mercy thoroughly deceived herself. She 
child, she tried to find consolation, iin the fact, } believed that she meant todo her duty, and 
that each day shortened her aunt’s visit, and } refused to see that what she wanted was revenge; 
that once gone, nearly a year would elapse, } and shé elected to think that Orelia, by her artful 
before she would again make life a penance by } complaints, had suceeded in prejudieing Mr. 
her return, Denham’s mind. 

Miss Merey, finally, threw off the pretence of} Brow-beaten and distressed as she was, the 
sweetness and amiability, under which, at first, } widow would not yet give in to the idea of 
she had worked her designs. She allowed Orelia, } sending Orelia away; but Miss Mercy felt conf- 
now, to see that she was watched. ‘‘ The girl } dent, that in the end, she should be victorious; 
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and this, certainly, was a gleam of comfort, in } 
the ‘midst of her angry despair. The next | 
morning, therefore, she renewed her attack on 
Mrs. Markham, though, as early ‘as breakfast, 
she had found means to inflict pin-and-needle 
torture on Orelia, beeause of some neglected 
duty. Orelia was banished to her room; and, 
after the boys had gone to’ their lesséns, Miss } 
Merey devoted herself to the overwhelming and 
entire subjugation of ‘her brother’s widow. } 
Unluckily, Tom, prowling about, when he ought 
to have been at his studies, caught enough of the 
conversation, to fill him with wrath; and, 
chancing to meet Mr. Denham later, told him, 
with indignation, of the “‘rigging aunt Mercy 
had dared give mamma, because she would not 
consent to send Orelia to school.” 

In the afternoon, Mrs. Markham went into the 
village to.do some errands, and took Orelia with 
her; the boys were out, and Miss Mercy deter- 
mined to ransack her niece’s chamber, in the 
hope, if she could find no evidence of the girl’s 
treachery, at least to discover some other reason 
for reproval. 

But clothes and books were all neatly arranged ; 
no sign of mystery existed either, except such as 
night be contained in a cabinet standing in a 
corner. That cabinet was locked. Now, what 
could be a greater proof of depravity, in a child 
of fifteen, than such secrecy. Locked’! . It should 
be opened, if there was a key in the house, which } 
would perform that mission. ' But, though Miss 
Mercy brought all of her own, ‘and as many 
others as she could lay hands on,’ nota key 
would fit, and even Miss) Mercy could not go to 
the extent of forcing the lock. 

She searched everywhere ; peered among books 
and school-exercises ; and, at last, her diligence 
was rewarded ; her worst suspicions more than 
verified. Atthe bottom of a portfolio; she came 
upon an unfinished Iétter, evidently a rough 
draft, and among other evidences of precocious 
guilt, were these lines : 

“TI walked an hour yesterday in the grove, but 
you did) not comé. Ah, cruel, cruel! Then I 
murmured with the poet ; 

‘Each trial has its weight, which whoso bears, 

Knows his own woe,’ 
I never felt the truth of those mournful lines, as 
Idid when I repeated them as I turned home- 
wards, faint at heart, sick with hope deferred.’ 

There- was more, in the same pathetic style. 
Miss Mercy read, and shuddered, and moaned 
sloud. She fancied herself overwhelmed with 





gtief, at the discovery of her niece’s duplicity ; 
in reality, she was filled with triumph. That 





As this thought occured to her, she heard that 
gentleman’s voice, in the hall below, conversing 
with her niece and her sister-in-law. 

Mr. Denham had met Orelia and her mother 
in the village, and walked home with them. He 
did not betray Tom’s confidence, but his heart 
swelled with wrath against Miss Mercy, as he 
saw how sad Orelia looked. He turned the 
conversation upon the education of young girls, 
and when Mrs. Markham. mentioned that Miss 
Mer¢y considered’ school the place for them, he 
opposed the opinion strenuously, and artfully 
pointed out to the little lady, that her success 
with Orelia ought to’ prove that no school could 
do what had been done at home. 

They reached: the house, and ‘he went in, as 
Mrs. Markham said that she fancied Miss Mercy 
was absent; but the three were scarcely seated 
in the library—Orelia grown light and gay, under 
the encouragement of Mr. Denham’s sympathy 
and cheerful talk—when the door opened, and 
Nemesis: appeared upon the threshold, regardizg 
her with eyes of ‘fell intent. . 

Miss Mercy only acknowledged Mr. Denham’s 
greeting by astately curtsey. She moved forward, 
still fixing hér niece, with ‘that: stony gaze, 
holding the letter in her uplifted hand. 

Orelia did not notice the letter, until her aunt 
was close to her; when she recognized it, she 
uttered a little cry, and started up, as if to seize 
the sheet; but before she could speak, Mrs. 
Markham exclaimed, 

** What have you got there, Mercy ?”’ 

“Ask Orelia,” returned Miss Mercy, in an 

awful voice. ‘Let her answer, if she dare !’’ 
«0 Mercy!” cried Mrs. Markham, in alarm, her 
nerves greatly shaken by the scenes she had gone 
through, on the previous night and this morning. 
‘‘Oh, what is the matter, Orelia, what does your 
aunt mean ?”’ 

The girl had grown red, then white; her great 
eyes were full of tears. Her suffering was so 
apparent, that Mr. Denham could hardly endure 
the sight. 

«That is my letter, aunt—give it to me please,” 
said Orelia, with a womanliness which enraged 
Miss Mency, as much as''it astonished her other 
listeners. 

‘«T know it it is yours, you wicked ‘girl,’ she 
cried.“ Orelia, I wonder you do not sink into 
the earth.” 

Orelia burst’ into tears. Mrs. Markham was 
scarcely less agitated. Mr. Denham rose and said: 

«<I will bid you good-day, Mrs. Markham. I 
wish Miss Mercy had given me warning that 
this was a tribunal of justice, and I would have 


letter must have been written to Mr. Detiham! } retreated at once. I+ can’t! bear to see children 
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cry—especially so good a girl us my little friend, 
Orelia:’’ 

His manner was so gentle, that his severe 
reproof did not sound uncourteous; and his 
anger was so great, that he could not repress the 
speech. . 

Miss. Merey turned fiercely upon him. After 
the confession she kad overheard, on the previous 
night, she knew that it was useless to keep up 
appearances before him. 

“I must beg you to wait,” she said. ‘I have 
every reason to believe this letter was written to 
you—lI know it was, in fact.” 

“In that ease, you had better give it to me, 
Miss Mercy,” he replied, with a bow. 

“‘T consider it your duty, if you expect us to 
consider you @ man ‘possessing any claims to 
honor, to tell us, the natural guardians of this 
wicked creature, if she has been in the habit 
of writing letters to you.” 

“TI shall be happy to answer any question that 
Mrs. Markham may see fit to ask,” said he, 
turning to that lady. 

Miss Mercy shook with rage. Mrs. Markham 
wailed, piteously: 

“Oh, what is it, What is it?’’ she cried. 

* Listen to this,” cried Miss Mercy. 

“ Aunt, aunt,’’ moaned Orelia. “Oh, mother, 
don’t let her read it.’ 

“<T will!’ cried Miss Merey. 

‘+ You. must excuse me, Miss Mercy,’’ said 
Denham. “You insist on my rémaining; but I 
cannot, and will not, aidi you in tormenting your 
niece, by listening to a letter she does not wish 
read. You say it.is written to nie: If I cannot 
have it, at least, it ought to be given: to her 
mother. Certainly, you have no right to read it, 
aloud. You must excuse me for adding, that I 
think you had no right to read it at-all.’’ 

He fancied that Orelia had written to him, 
complaining of her aunt; and begging him ‘to 
intercede with her mother, to prevent. Miss Mercy 
sending her to school. ‘The girl never had told 
him a word of her troubles; but, remembering 
Tom’s disclosure of the morning, he believed that 
he had arrived at a correct. solution of the matter. 

« Yes, give me the letter, Mercy,’’ pleaded Mrs. 
Markham. 

“T do not admit, your right; Mr: Denham, to 
interfere with my duty to my dead: brother's 
child,” said Miss Mercy, more furious than ever. 
‘*You have, not yet cleared yourself from sus- 
picion—you have not answered my question.’’ 

“ Any that Mrs. Markham asks, I shall reply 
to,” he retorted. 

‘Oh, Mr. Denham, I didn’t believe Orelia ever 
wrote to you,’’ sobbed the widow. 








“She never did, in her, life,’ he answered, 
“though, if she had, I am at a loss to see wha; 
harm Miss Mercy could find therein.” 

‘What harm?’ she shrieked, and rapidly 
read aloud, the sentence I have quoted. 

“Mother, don’t let her,’’ cried Orelia, i. 
terrupting. 

**Oh, you didn’t write that for Mr. Denham,” 
moaned her mother. 

‘Of course she did not, nor to any person,” 
rejoined Denham, 

“Oh, you want to screen her, do you?” 
demanded Miss Mercy, with a sneer. 

But at this instant, Tom, who had been Waiting 
in the next room, burst into the library, ex. 
claiming : 

“’Reely, why don’t you tell—I wouldn’t stand 
this !”’ t 

‘No, no !’” she fairly shrieked. «Don’t, Tom, 
don’t!” 

“T will!” he eried.. “Mother, aunt Mercy 
ought to be ashamed of herself. I tell you what, 
we boys are sick of being hunted and badgered, 
Ernest would have run away, last week, if it 
hadn’t been for me. We will all go, if you don't 
stop aunt Mercy’s tormenting us and you.” 

‘Tom, Tom !’’ groaned his mother, while Miss 
Mercy. stood speechless, with wrath and horror, 
for she really loved Tom. 

“ Don’t, Tom !’’ pleaded Orelia. 

“JT will!” he said, obstinately. 
know what that letter is. ’Reely begun it, this 
morning. |We dress.up her dolls—one is Mr 
Denham, another’s aunt: Merey., ’Reely writes 
letters from one to: the other, and we laugh s0 
when she writes them—aunt Mercy makes love 
to Denham, and he pokes fun at her.” 

Be these children—human children—or 
fiends: incarnate ?”’? moaned Miss Mercy, sinking 
into. a chair. 

“T mean the dolls,” Ton explained. ‘You 
needn’t be in a wax, aunt Merey, so long as it 
isn’t true.” 

“This is all false!’ exclaimed Miss Mercy. 
* Annie Markham, that wicked girl has comtam- 
inated her brother; taught him to have his lies 
in readiness, in order to screen herself.” 

“Don’t you call me a liar!” roared Tom, quite 
beside himself with passion: desperate, too, as 
ehildren always are, when ‘once they nave broken 
bounds. “T’}\ get all the letters—we keep ‘em 
in the cabinet—I’ve got the ‘key in my pocket 
how. There’s stories, and verses, too. ”°Reely 
writes stunning ones.”’ 

“Mother, don’t let him,’’ sobbed Orelia. “I 
can't bear it—I’d rather say anything aunt 
likes.’”’ 


** Mother, I 
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“Ha!” shivered Miss Mercy. 

«] will,” repeated Tom. ‘‘ Mother, it’s only 
she’s ashamed to let you all know, she can make 
yerses—she wouldn’t have let us, if she! could 
have helped it.’ 

The boy ran off. Orelia buried her face in her 
hands. Mrs. Markham babbled incoherently, on 
ihe verge of hysterics. 


triumph, that her temper rose anew. 

“We heed not detain you, sir,” 
insolently. 

He bowed again, and occupied himself in 
giving Mrs. Markham a glass of water, and whis- 
pering soothing words. 

Back came Tom, with a great wooden box, 
hich he placed on the table, threw up the lid, 
and took out two dolls, which he held aloft. One 
was dressed as a man, the other in feminine attire. 
The puppets were painted, and attired in 9 fashion, 
vhich made them such absurd caricatures of Miss 
Merey and Mr. Denham, that the gentleman burst 
out laughing, and Tom howled in ecstasy. 

Miss Mercy gazed at Mr. Markham’s portrait, 
vhich hung on the opposite wall, and moaned : 

“My brother—my sainted brother.” 

Notwithstanding her distress, Orelia’s sense of 
fim was so great, that she could not resist 
laughing, -and Mrs. Markham, more and more 
hysterical, laughed and cried at once. 

“My brother,” groaned Miss Mercy. “Oh, I 
pray that you are spared this scene. Annie 
Markham,’ she continued, her voice changing to 
a menace, ‘beware, lest your husband’s spirit 
appear, and curse you for ‘thus aiding your 
children in their sins.” ste 

“Pm—T'm very sorry—it was terribly naughty 
of them,” stammered the widow ; and then began 
to laugh again; and that set the other three off 

“anew. isereasi 

Miss Mercy rushed out of the room, packed 
her trunks, and left the house by the next train. 
She believed that by this step, she should most 
severely frighten and punish her sister-in-law ; 


she said, 


x A 


Denham regarded the § Markham to remain quiet. 
discomfited Miss Mercy, with such undisguised } by his counsels ; 








and so remained inexorable to the poor lady’s 
prayers and entreaties. 

But Miss Mercy’s retreat proved a sad blunder ; 
for Dénhami took advantage of her departure, to 
exercise his influence with the widow. 

The boys vowed, that if aunt Mercy came back, 
they would run away. Denham persuaded Mrs. 
He strengthened her 
showed her plainly how wrong 
she had been, to yield to Miss Mercy’s tyranny, 
and how terrible the effect would be upon her 
children ; sét these things before her, in their 
true light, and enabled her to persevere in her 
new firmness. 

It was not many weeks, before Denham found 
that he had fallen in love with the pretty child- 
woman, Orelia, who, in her sympathy for her 
mother’s distress and fears, grew more womanly 
each day. Denham told his secret’ to Mrs. 
Markham ; but pledged his honor, that neither 
by word or sign would he disturb Orelia, for a 
year and a-half, on condition that she kept the 
tyrannical aunt at a distance. 

The widow was one of those natures, who must 
lean upon somebody. Mr. Denham now became 
her prop, and she trusted him implicitly. By 
the time Miss Mercy, tired of writing objurgatory 
letters, condescended to forgive her relatives, 
Mrs. Markham was so completely emancipated 
from her control, that she wrote her frankly, 
she intended, henceforth, to be mistress in her 
own household. 

Denham, certain that Miss Mercy would 
invade the premises, persuaded the widow to go 
away with her flock, for a few weeks; and on 
her arrival, Miss Mercy found the mansion 
deserted. She never recovered even a show of 
her former power; for Denham married Orelia, 
at the expiration of eightéen months, and Mrs. 
Markham was so petted by her son-in-law, and 
idolized by her children, that she wondered, 
daily, over the new brightness Jife had assumed, 
and felt inclined’ to think she must have devel- 
oped fresh faculties for enjoyment. 





WHAT? 


BY FANNY DRISCOLL, 


Waar does the bird, born in a gilded cage, 
Know of the wild, sweet freedom of the air . 
Outside ? the madd’ning thrill of boundiess spsice, - 
Bound only by the heayens, blue and fair? 


What does the child, whose life has never passed, 

‘Beyond the inland, narrow, sniall; unfree, 

Know of the grand, calm, passionate, wild soul, 
That throbs in every movement of the sea? 





Whit does’ the man born blind, and deaf, and dumb, 
Know of the sweet, strange sectets of the earth? 

What do the mountains, standing stern aud grim, 
Know of the rapturous mystery of birth? 


‘What does the woman, whose soft, ‘silent lips, 
Have ne'er been pressed by kisses sweet as pain, 
And sad as joy—what knows she of a love, 
That all the storms of Time have never glain? 





PENDORIEL. 
BY A. C. GORDON. 


ie $ the inward comment of the steward, as he came 

“Fo’ miles up, and.a piece, m’m,”’ said the 3 forward to help the ladies with their satchels, 
captain of the little steamer. ‘‘ Yes’m, we could ; There were two figures at the landing. One 
easily see’t f’om heah, but foh that skirt o’ woods ; was Pendoriel; the other was his negro cart- 
aeross the bend.” For he knew every turn of } driver. The former stepped down to the gangway, 
the Sunflower river. and came aboard the boat. The negro man 

The morning was soft and balmy. It was the ; climbed into his ox-cart, waved a long whip over 
fresh May-time of the year. The cypress trees, 3 the heads of his patient-eyed beasts of burden, 
along the river-banks, showed grim and naked, 3 said in a deep, gutteral tone: ‘‘ Gee—woh, come 
through the meagre drapery of the gray, hanging : yeh—woh—come yeh!’’ and rolled his eyes, in 
moss, and their own scant, foliage; but, over the } admiration of the newcomers. 
liye-oaks, clad in glittering, silver leafage, and} ‘‘ You are just a splendid-looking fellow, and 
amid the close undergrowth, trailed the yellow {no mistake,” thought the girl, as she surveyed 
jasmine, in the glory of full blossoming. The } Pendoriel, with a quick, appreciative glance. 
air was full of the odor of bud and bloom. The > ‘‘ But you do dress in a most barbarous fashion; 
noise of the steamer startled, now and then, a } and I wish your hair wasn’t quite so tangled; or 
solitary water-fowl, from his slumberous reverie } your beard so long. I rather like your brown 
beside some black pool of stagnant water. face—and your eyes are superb.” 

To the young girl, who stood on the deck of} Pendoriel was a tall, lithe young man, with 
the little vessel, the scene was one of deep interest. ; a royal bearing, full, at once, of dignity and easy 
It was her first experience of the far South. The} grace. He spoke to the captain, as he stepped on 
flash of the river-water in the sunshine, the 3 deck, and then lifted his hat to the ladies, with 
almost tropical multitude and variety of the {a gesture of almost knightly dignity, but with 
flowering vines and creepers along the banks, the } a manner, in which the faintest indication of em- 
solemn aspect of the moss-shrouded cypress, the 3 barrassment was perceptible. His voice had a 
vivid greenness of all other vegetation, the sweet, clear resonance, that the young girl marked with 
fresh perfume of the morning air, the shrill ’ silent commendation ; though she could not help 
and frequent calls of river and forest birds, all } noticing the curious, yet musical, way in which 
served to impress her with a sense of delightful $ he generally dropped the r,in his pronunciation, 
novelty. as in fact, did everybody in that region. 

She was a charming creature, with her soft, “T trust you had no trouble in getting up 
pink-cheeked, round, little face; her piquant } safely,” he said. ‘‘The trip is ratheh tedious, 


nose, and the bright. expression of quick in-$at this season of the yexh. The late April, 


telligence in the large, deep-brown eyes. Not }shqwehs, you know, swell, the riveh. As I 
far off sat a staid, dignified lady, of middle age, {taviced you”’—this with a faint smile—‘in 
whom the girl called ‘‘ mamma.’ : response to youh advertisement, motheh and I 
“Psheh! yeh can’t fool dis niggeh, ” the live heah quite alone. We have no society in the 
steward had said, when the two passengers came } neighbohhood—no neighbohhood, in fact ; but ah 
aboard the little steamboat,.at Mobile, ‘‘I knows } quite thrown upon ouh own resouhces. I’m afraid 
*em, wharebeh I sees’em. Dey come f’om up No’f, } you’ll have ratheh a lonesome time of it,’—to 
dem folks. Mebbe dat gal’s sick, an’ dey’s a } the younger of the two—‘ unless, indeed, you ah 
fetchin’ of her down heah teh smell de sorgum an’ ; fond of horseback-riding and boating. Most 
tuppentine. Mebbe, agin, it’s de ole ’oman.”’ Southern girls ah, I believe; but I don’t know 
The little steamer gave a shrill. whistle, as it ; whetheh, in the city—” 
passed a bend in the river; and now was seen a “Oh, I. .am, deyoted to outdoor exercise. I 
“landing,” on the right bank. adore'the country. After those stupid balls, and 
‘“‘Mamma !”’ exclaimed the young girl. ‘See, } receptions, and calls, even Patagonia would be 
he is waiting for us; and he’s a young man.” } Paradise!’ 
And she clapped her hands, joyously. She evinced decided enthusiasm, and he;was 4 


“Dat Fa) a devil of a flut, I do ’spec’,” was { firm believer in it; but it was such an enthusiasm 
© (828) 
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gs was not altogether calculated to arouse his { guests, with that soft, liquid accent, which dis- 
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own. He looked at her, in a slightly startled } tinguishes the best Southern pronunciation : 


wy. She noted the look, and saw that it ended 


jn wonderment at her strange, physical beauty. : 


She was satisfied. 
“You are a giddy thing,” he was thinking, in 
his earnest fashion of thought. ‘I don’t know 


‘You ah the first boahdehs we have eveh had. 
We weh not brought up to it, my deah’’—this to 
the girl— but I insisted on youh coming. I 
thought it might help him, and be a pleasuh to 
him’’—with a nod in the direction of her son— 


much about women, young or old. I think you “and he, well, he thought you might be company 


are very beautiful; but I shall not fall in love 


foh me. I don’t know whetheh we can make 


vith you, and forget my one great purpose. } you comfohtable, but we ‘will do ouh best.”’ 


Iwonder if you are a coquette? They say that a 
peachy skin, and frank, sweet eyes, are not in- 
fillible signs of honesty. But pshaw! you are 
nothing but a spoiled child. Poor, gilded butter- 
fy! I fear you'll find this prosy life of ours a 
nin and empty one, and long, in a day, for your 
hot-house atmosphere once more !”’ 

And she :—*“ You look like a man of will and 
endurance. I think you could dance’ until five 
in the morning, and be fresh still. You would 
be adorable, in a dress-coat. I wonder if you 
ever wore one? © What a truthful, candid face 
youhave! But it is almost too earnest. Were 
you ever guilty of frivolity in your life? Billiards, 
cigars, fast horses, flirtatioms; operas, what do 
you know about them? If you would only fall 


inlove with me, how you would love me, I am 


surely “T'll'try it! T’llhave that beard trimmed, 
and & new suit on you, 'in a week—and then !’’ 

Pendoriel’s mother, clad in widow’s weeds, 
met them: at the door, and welcomed them. 
Her bearing, like that of her:son, was one of 
courtly graee.and dignity. At times, somewhat 
hesitating air betrayed, in’ her, that ‘slightly 
distrustful state of mind, which results, not in- 
frequently, where misfortune has usurped the 
place of prosperity. The marks of sorrow were 
visible on thepale, quiet:face; but the expression 
of it was one of sanctified loveliness. 


« 8] jes’ tell yeh, ole Mis” was a stomp-down 


beauty, ’fo’ de wah, when Masteh fus’’ married 
heh,” said the old, black butler, one day, to the 
girl, nodding his own gray head in.the direction 
of the eastern portico, where Pendoriel’s mother 
sat; “She ain’t got-ugly yit, nutheh, yeh: see. 
She was as purty as youis, chile; an’ it’s jes’ de 
trubble-dat makes her look ole. Masteh got shot 
inde wah, yeh know, de niggehs was all sot frée 
ofn’ouh han’s, an’ de plantation jes’ went teh 
dedebble. ‘Me! an’ de young masteh is done tuk 
holt°on it lately, isence he came home: f’om de 
Newnivussity }: an’ we'll see gran’ days agin, fo’, 
mean’ himis done, He don’t”peah teh think 
bout nothin’ *éep’ gittin’ de: place teh rights 
agin; an'old’ Mis’—Yes’m, ‘he’s always studyin’ 
"bout heh.” 

‘The gentle-faced; gray-haired lady said to her 





The hesitating air soon vanished, and the 
young girl thought she had never seen a sweeter, 
kinder face. It seemed to grow sweeter and 
kinder still, as she learned to know it. better; 
and it always wore a gentle gravity. It would 
light up in a marvellous way, whenever ler son’s 
name was spoken, or he came near her. 

‘‘He is a splendid son, my deah,” she would 
say, ‘no motheh could wish foh a nobleh.”’ 

The house was built of brick; and there were 
green shutters, and white facings, and manifold 
rodms, and passages, and hallways. It was an 
old-fashioned house, with porticos and verandahs 
all about it. The front faced the river. 

‘‘T shall name it Gan-Eden,”’ said the young 
newcomer, as she danced through the open 
door, and into the sunshine, ‘and saw the 
wilderness of roses, that had grown up under the 
fostering hand of the gentle-faced mother of 
Pendoriel. The flash of the river-water was-very 
perceptible, and “the murmur ofits flowing 
clearly audible, from the portico, with’ the great 
white pillars fronting the river and the west, 
where the giri used to sit, in the late summer 
evenings, and watch the red tints die out of the 
western sky, and the stars come forth, one by 
one, in the heavens. 

“It isthe perfect picture of idyllic peace,” she 
thought, that day of her arrival ; and she plucked 
two white rosebuds, and fastened them beneath 
her brooch. 

If. 

A new, and sweet, and strange experience 
began for the’ master of the plantation, on the 
Sunflower ‘river. In its rapid growth of de- 
liciousness and joy, it made a secondary thing 
of his one great purpose. He came to the supper- 
table, that: evening, with a white rosebud on the 
lappel of his corduroy coat ; and there was only 
one left, to kiss her dimpled chin, where, a little 
while before, the coquéttish young beauty had 
pinned two, amid the old. lace at her throat, 

His sweet-faced mother noticed the likeness of 
the two buds, and smiléd, faintly—perhaps, in 
memory of a’ long gone’ timé, when he, whose 
portrait hung in the front parlor, and she, would, 

. 
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sometimes, wear twin roses from the same bush. 

Pendoriel was in love already. 

** Books?’ said the old butler, to the darkey 
audience, in the kitchen, a few days after the 
newcomer’s arrival, “Books? Lord sakes, ef dat 
gal ain’t jes’ cunjured him, sho’ enough! He’s 
fo’ebeh readin’ buoks, anyhow, when he ain’t 
out on de’ plantation; but sence she come, he’s 
done got ’stracted, an’ let de plantation slide, an’ 
sont foh all de books’in Mobile. He’s dragged 
all on ’em out’n’ de book-shelves in de settin’- 
room, an’ jes’ scattered ’em all oveh dis heah 
house. An’ he’s) a-readin’ heh po’try an’ stuff 
all de time. Ev’vy night, I has teh take dem 
two camip-cheehs inoff’m’ de verandy, whah dey 
leaves *em reg’lah o’ evenin’s, a-settin’ side by 
side, a-readin’ po’try! Umph! He betteh keep 
a-ten’in’ teli dis heah plantation, an’ let dat ah 
Yankee gal alone !’’ 

“Yes, an’ outsidé 6’ dem books,” responded 
the hostler, from the chimney-corner, ‘‘ he’s mo’ 
pertickletish:’bout de hosses, dan he eveh has 
been afo’; Dey ain’t neveh had no sich feedin’ 
an’ rubbin’ sence I’se been on dese premusses. 
Ef dgh’s'a speck 0’ dirt, as big as. a pin-p’int, on 
dat gray what she rides, he jes’ comes down teh 
de stable, an’ raises de debble. Done gone sont 
teh Mobile ahteh a side-saddle for heh, ’fo’ de 
?oman been heahtwodays! Psheh! tell me’bout 
em’ 

The girl: had builded better ‘than she knew, 
In a short’ time, Pendori¢l went to Mobile, and 
when he game. back, he. would have reflected 
eredit, by his dress, on Poole himself. 

‘Did yeh eveh ‘see de like?’ queried the old 
butler, who was likewise Pendoriel’s valet, as he 
sat, in the early morning of a June day, at the 
kitchen. door, with a new shoe at his side, and 
his left: hand thrust into the fellow of it, while he 
brandished, a recently-acquired blacking-brush. 
“Yes, did yeh eveh see de like? Done gone 
turn fine gemmelman onst mo’, an’ got me a- 
blowin’ an’ a-sweatin’ heah, along o’ dese yeah 
shoes, jes’ teh please dat.gal. I-don’t reckon she 
keers nothin’ ’bout his ole hoofs, nohow !’’ 

But,she did. The change in his, appearance 
flattered. er.. She knew it was ther work, At 
the same time, she became, by degrees, conscious 
of a change in her own natute, scarcely léss 
marked than this alteration in his outward and 
visible form., The light. thouglitlessness, which 
had been. fostered im the superficialities of a 
fashionable society, bégan td crumble away before 
this man’s sincere presenge, She did mot take 
long to. see, the truth and honesty of his purpose; 
and it came, upon, her as, a revelation. He 
unburdened his soul to her; he told her of: him- 











self, of his hopes, of his aspirations. She dis. 
covered that he was seeking, with all his energies, 
to recover the lost wealth that had been his 
father’s possession, before the war—not for his 
own sake, but for the sake of his mother, who, 
lie said, had never grown used to be without it, 
He was deeply read in the old masters of liters. 
ture; he knew the world, and the world’s history, 
through the medium of books; and he was full 
of half-antiquated notions of truth and sincerity, 
and of reverence for woman. 

She only laughed, joyously, when her mother 
bade her not trifle, with Pendoriel’s heart, though 
she thought, ‘‘ He is too honest for trifling ;” ‘and 
knew it might never be anything else, if she won 
his affection, for she was plighted to a man in 
the North. Yet, in spite of all misgivings, she 
contifiued, in girlish-wise; to render unto this 
new lover sweet smiles and gentle)words; while 
he waxed strong arid throve upon them. He had 


} been & bashful Ind at college, that sole season of 


his life spent away from home; and this sweet 
slip of girlhood was the first'and only one of her 
sex, save his mother; with ‘whom ‘he had ever 
come ‘into intimate, ‘daily contact. She was 
lovely and attractive, and fuli of joyous and 
buoyant: spirits, and it~was no wonder, that, 
almost before he knew ‘it, he adored her witha 
fervor which colored all his thoughts and. deeds. 

Packages of pamphlets and magazines came 
frequently ‘from Mobile, and they read : them 
together, beneath: the live-oaks, and: among the 
clustering roses:i' He repeated for her old poems, 
that won an hdditional charm ‘from the sonorous 
intonations of his mélodious vdiees) and in return, 
she. sang him songs: from the last operas.: He 
thought her, at first, a Ghildy with few serioas 
thoughts; but she knew’ that she was a woman, 
and that he loved her. | His gray-baired, sweet- 
faced mother looked on in silent approval. Her 
life, like his, had Geen ® lonely one; and she 
longed to keep this fresh, dewy bud, to adorn 
the old place. 

The days went by in summer ighene: There 
were horseback rides down the’ river-road ; and 
moonlight excursions in the: rowboat, von the 
river-water; in all of which those two constituted, 
always, the sole company.. It was ‘a novel’ ex- 
perience to her, in its difference from the con- 
ventiondlism to which she had. béeén useil’p/and 
she was charmed with it all: It did not take her 
long to learn, that even thé touch of her garments 
thrilled him with delight; and, if her land, by 
any chance, happeried to meet his—! 

Still, a sore struggle was ‘wagitig in her heart, 
through all the rides and moonlight boatings— 
struggle between awakened coriscience and strong 
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eheslen! How could she escape from the } cavalier of old. They were the first words that 
{oils she had woven about herself? had been spoken, for a good haif-hour. She 
He is so kind to me,”’ she would say, in self- ; knew there were thoughts in his heart, akin to 
communion, in the still night, ‘‘and so gentle. ; those in _ ‘‘T can never repay you for it 
t—’ And her thoughts would go back to } all,’’ she said. 
—. and gala nights, “ the sonthlaitis far } -Suddenly he checked his horse beneath a giant 
away, almost forgotten, uncared for, North—to } oak, whose broad shadow fell across the road. 
ittering ball-rooms, where one had always been } Involuntarily, she followed his example, looking 
quickest to claim her hand in the dance; to soft ‘at him, anxiously. 
whispers in dimly-lighted conservatories, whose ¢ Eveh repay me?’ he repeated. The words 
exotic plants exhaled subtle odors, and where was came hard, between his clenched teeth—* eveh 
forever the faint, lulling fall of water, in the mar- repay me?’ He lingered on them, as if a hun- 
ble basins of tinkling fountains. Then her troth- ; dred memories were passing through his brain. 
plight would rise before her. So, humming often }‘‘Don’t you know that you have already 
the rhyme of an old French song, ‘‘Loyal ge serai } repaid me, ten thousand fold? Don’t you know 
durant ma vie,’ she strove to be honest; to hate {that youh smiles—youh kind words—youh— 
the smell of the Southern honeysuckle, which } oe you know that I a you?” - i 
d, at night-time, of all other times, thrust } ere were tears in his eyes, ere the words 
be sees into her chamber-casement, and } had all come. Her gaze feil full upon his face, 
grow sweeter and intenser in its perfume; to and the anguish depicted there—the foreshadow 
forget the glory of the Southern summer moon; } of her going—touched her with an infinite regret. 
and to shut out from her hearing, the gentle § The words which he had just spoken, confused 
murmur of the swift-flowing Sunflower river. twa broken as they were, at once thrilled her 
“What is that couplet you repeat so often?” ; exquisitely, and confounded her with the over- 
Pendoriel queried, one day; and then her woman- } whelming sense of a revelation, whose meaning 
ly instinct prompted her to tell him all. she had only dimly guessed. She saw her fate, 
“Jt means that loyalty is above all other } standing face to face with her; and she perceived 
things in this world,” she said, with an attempt } that it was not the tranquil, propitious fate, her 
ata smile, which was an ignominious failure. ; fancy had theretofore depicted it. She saw, 
“I have a lover in the North, whom I shall } reflected in the pallor of his face, miscalculated 
marry some day, and I sing it when I think of ; strength on her part, and a miserable future, not 
him.” ! for him only, but for herself as well. But she 
The words cost her a powerful effort; and the did not let him know. Touching his horse, 
blood surged to her face, as she saw him turn } lightly, with her riding-whip, she turned her own, 
away, with his own face pale as death. She in e direction mpente they had come. i 
noticed that, ever after that, the grave melan- ‘Tam going away, to-morrow, you remember,” 
choly of his demeanor was intensified; and she said, and her soft voice had a tinge of 
though he did not any the less continue to seek } sadness, though there was no tremor in it. “We 
her company, he ceased to smile at the nonsense } mustn’t quarrel, on the eve of my departure.” 
of words and deeds, with which she had been 
wont to beguile him. 
One autumn morning, they rode together down pia . e I. cs 
the winding road, that followed the bend of the ‘“‘Tr beats anything dat eveh I see, in my born 
Sunflower Aan There had been a heavy frost days,”’ said the old butler, to the cook, at sunset 
the night before, and the leaves of the forest } of a drear December day, as he piled the huge 
trees were already beginning to turn. The } logs on the crackling, hickory fire in the kitchen, 
blooms of vine and flower were gone. and kicked his master’s favorite pointer-dog, that 
“The old conventionality, the old hollow } lay dozing in the chimney-corner. ‘‘I done tole 
mockeries, the old insincerities,’’ she thought, | ys all so fust. Dat gal done ’witched him wid 
Withitterness of spirit, ‘‘all these will enter} her purty eyes. She done voodoo him. He 
into my life. again, ina few days. I shall miss } followed heh roun’ heah de whole blessed time 
my short, sweet freedom, and I shall miss even } she stayed, wuss’n’ dat dog; an’ he ’peahed 
more—’ She scarcely dared finish the thought. } oneasy-like ef he missed heh out’n’ his sight foh 
On the next day, she was to go home. an houh. Now, he done put out’n’ gone ahteh 
“I shall never forget your kindness,’ she} heh! It jes’ takes de rag smack off’n’ de bush ! 
said, and she turned her face to where he rode }I neveh ain’t see’d’ sich a fool-’stracted-lookin’ 


in silence, at her side, booted and spurred like a } white man sence de Lord made me, ’tel he got 
Vou. LXXX.—9. 
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teh dat steamboat. Done gone leave ole Mis’ } September roses, was anything more than a half. 
heah all by hehse’f, wid nobody but me an’ de; way truth. And yet, how well he remembered 
niggehs. Jes’ look at de place! See how it’s all } the smile on her face, when she had written the 
a-gwine teh de debble, sence he stopped takin’ } word. He did not think of her as a Coquette, 
keah on it.” nor yet did he dream that she returned his love, 

It was as he had said. Pendoriel had started ; in theslightest measure. His simplicity, and hig 
North, in search of his lost heart. worship of her were strangely intermixed. 

“It is perfect folly, that I should love her,’’ he ; His thoughts followed her in her Northward 
had often thought. ‘She is wealthy, and fond flight. His soul went out in pursuit of her, and 
of society, and naturally constituted to enjoy it. } hesaid to himself, one cloudy December morning, 
The adoration of men is the breath of life in her } when the little river was muddy and swollen 
nostrils. My love could never atone for the 3 with the winter’s rains, and the rose-bushes she 
solitude of this place, which I cannot leave, in} had loved were stripped of their flowers and 
my mother’s lifetime. It is very lonely down ; leaves, and beaten to the ground: ‘I can stand 
here upon the Sunflower river. I never knew } it no longer. I must see her again.” 
how lonely, until she went away.” So it was, that, on the day previous to that on 

In his unselfishness, he had shut out the ; which the old negro butler gave expression to his 
thought of all things, other than her happiness ; } disgust, at his young master’s outrageous behay- 
and he regretted, with many a pang, that he had } ior, Pendoriel had taken the steamboat, and gone 
ever told her of his love, because he imagined that } down the Sunflower river. He was on his way to 
it had given her pain. His great purpose in life, her. She had been from him so long, nearly two 
entertained with such hope and persistence, } months, and they seemed to him two centuries, 
previous to her coming, seemed to have faded ; She had never written, in answer to his letters, 
from his mind, He would go to the stable, and { because she had not ceased to sing, though with 
kiss the neck of the gray horse which she used } an aching heart, ‘Loyal je serai durant ma vie.” 
to ride. He read, and re-read, the volumes with } He wondered, as he sped along toward his desti- 


which they had whiled away the happy hours. } nation, how life had ever been endurable, before 
In one of them, she had written, at his request, she came. His old-time purpose rose up before 
the words of a foolish, little song she sang to } his contemplation, and he laughed, scornfully, at 
him, not long before she went :— its insignificance, in the light of this great passion 
“Ie thee any hope te thie world; 7 Wonder, that possessed him. Everything, in his past life, 
For one whom the Kard gods hate? seemed dull and empty, as he reviewed it, year 
For one whose heart is riven asunder, by year, up to that day, afew months back, when 
By the hunger insatiate? he had taken her by the hand, to lead her across 
« Is there any balm for the bruise and anguish the gangway, to the landing on the river. And 

Of a life with its chords unstrung? then followed the reflection : 
Or a master-voice, when the sweet notes languish, ‘* But I was, at least, contented, in those olden 
To recall a strain once sung? days. Now, what is left to me? Perhaps, it 


« Ty there, anywhere, some sleeping river, would have been better, if I had never known 


That one may drift with the tide, her. And yet—and yet, I do not think, that I 
Alone with his pain and the calm moon’s quiver, could have missed those few glad months, though 
Till bis sense and his sonl have died ?” all the rest of life should prove a burden. In two 

He did not know, when she sang it, that every } days, I shall see her again—again,”’ he said. 
word came from her heart; he only saw its He had never before been farther North than 
application to himself. Virginia, where his college years were spent; 
He would often take from his pocket-book, and but he knew the number of the street in the city 
con over, some scraps of paper, on which she had } where she lived. He opened his pocket-book, 
‘‘tried their fortunes,” as she said, scribbling } and taking out a delicate card, looked at it. She 
their names side by side, and marking out, with } had given it to him a short time after her arrival, 
little downward strokes, the letters that were } when the idea of having him fall in love wilt her 
common to both. There it was, in her delicate } first took sweet possession of her soul. There was 
handwriting, after her name and his alike, the} her name, and ‘ Zhursday,’’ printed in the 
word ‘‘ Love ;”’ for so the fortune had been told. } corner. He remembered he had asked her what 
It. was a true piece of fortune-telling, truer than } that meant; and that she had told him it was 
such things often are. But he did not guess it. } the day of the week on which she received visi- 
He never knew, in all his life, that this divina-} tors, in the fashionable society in which she 
tion, made laughingly, one summer’s day, among } lived, up North. He remembered, too, that she 
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pad added, with the joyous smile which haunted Yes, she was dead. The struggle between 
him always: ? loyalty and love had been too much for her; 
«But when you come, all days will be alike.’ } they called it a rapid cold; it was, in reality, 
The train drew into the depot of the great city. } something else. Only, he never knew the truth, 
He passed out, with the careless, hurrying throng, Iie staggered down the steps, stricken mortally, 
and, entering an omnibus, drove to a hotel. He ¢ but uttered no word. 
took great care with his toilet, that day. He 
spent, at least, three-quarters of an hour before 
the mirror in his room, trying to get his cravat Iv. 
into a correct knot. He gave the boy, who He went back to the plantation, and his gentle, 
polished his boots, a half-dollar, to make them ; gray-haired mother met him at the door. Ere 
shine as never boots shone before. He found } many moments had passed, she was soothing him 
‘the house where she lived, with little trouble, ’ with caresses and tender words, as she had often 
and his heart beat high, as he went up the steps. ; done when he waa a little child, and had met 
“How often her feet have passed along this ; with one of the many woes that befall helpless 
way,’ he thought. ‘Perhaps, she may come } childhood. 
outof the door and meet me, before she knows that *T tole you dat gal warn’t down heah foh no 
Iam near. Ah, how pleasant that would be! I good. She done ruin his sperits, an’ he don’t 
am sure she will be glad to see me, because, it : take no intrust in nothin’ at all, any mo’, but 
vill remind her of down.on the Sunflower river, } goes roun’ heah mopin’ an’ lookin’ like he don’t 
where she said her life was very happy.” keah nothin’ ’tall ’bout me, let alone dese 
He did not notice that the shutters were closed { niggehs,”’ said the butler, querulously, ‘not long 
and barred, and that there was an air of solemn } after Pendoriel’s return. 
gloom surrounding the great house, there upon He is living down on the old plantation yet. But 
the noisy street. He was surprised that his ring } the jasmines and the roses of each summer, only fill 
remained so long unanswered. He stood there, { his soul with a bitter sorrow, because they remind 
for some moments, then rapped again. The door him that she is dead. The flash of the river- 
opened, slowly, at last, and a servant in livery { water in the sunshine, the moonlight, and the 
stood in the way. heavy night-aroma of the honeysuckle, alike re- 
“Ts she at home?” he queried, and called her { call his irreparable loss; and he never sees the 
name, and handed him his card. smoke of the little steamer, far down beyond the 
The man looked first at him, and then at the } bend, that it does not bring up to his recollection, 
card, in a startled and confused manner. as vividly as though it were only yesterday, the 


“Didn’t you know she was dead, sir? She ; May morning, long ago, when he first took her by 
died two weeks ago,” were the words that stabbed her slim, white hand, to lead her across the gang- 


his heart like a knife. way, to the landing, on the Sunflower river. 





QUESTIONS. 


BY L. BRIGGS MITCHELL. 


Writ angels bear my spirit home, 
When I am called away? 

Will friendly spirits aid my flight, 
Up to the gates of day? 

Or, will the soul, released from earth, 
In darkness lone and drear, 

Forever seek companionship, 
And light, and joy, and cheer? 


And is there nothing more of us 
Than beasts who die unknown? 
Will death be but oblivion, 
With all our hopes o’erthrown? 
Or, will we just begin to learn 
The glories hid from view 
To mortal eyes—so measureless— 
Through countless ages new? 


When this ethereal self-hood quits 
This hand, and heart, and brain, 
Will drowsy stupor seize its powers, 

And ages sleep the same? 
Or, will transcendant glory dawn, 
Bright from the eternal throne? 
And shall I see Him as He is, 
And know as I am known? 


Which brightest, dearest, truest, seems 
The opposites portrayed? 

Which kindles most of joy and hope? 
Which most doth instinct dread? 
The answer comes, like waves of light 

Upon the shores of time, 
God’s Word and reason, both attest 
The future all sublime. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Thus it was that our heroine was left in ignor. 


A MOMENT or two after, the scene of the tragedy } ance; and the silence of Aylesbury suprised her, 


was crowded with persons from the house: 


one of the first to arrive. 
Aylesbury, turning to leave, met him, face to face. 
He laid his hand on the old man’s arm. 

“<I owe it to myself,” he said, ‘ before I go, to 
tell you—whose kindness and hospitality I shall 
never forget—that this quarrel was none of my 
seeking. I was driven into it, to protect my 
life. It was not my fault.” 

His hearer listened, in a sort of a dazed way, 
for a moment; he hardly knew, as yet, exactly 
what had happened. He stared, shook his head, 
freed himself from the young man’s touch, and 
hurried on, without reply. 

Aylesbury, thus repulsed, turned for a last } 
look in the direction of Grace, with the secret 
hope that she might recall her cruel decision. 
But she did not even look up. 

‘‘She has cast me off, forever,”’ 
man. ‘‘ What have I left, to live for?” 
mounting his horse, he rode off. 

“If I could only remain till to-morrow,” he 
said. ‘But the orders to join are marked ‘im- 
mediate.’ Gracious heavens! am I to be parted 
from Grace, forever, in this way, without any 
fault of my own? I cannot go, till I have heard 
from the Hall. I will wait a few hours, and 
meantime, send a note to Grace, telling her the 
real state of affairs. By riding harder and faster, 
I can make up for the lost time.” 

His first act, therefore, on reaching his own 
house, was to write te Grace, despatching the 
missive by a trusty servant. 

The messenger fulfilled his errand, faithfully ; 
that is, so far as he could. But, though he 
delivered Aylesbury’s letter, it never reached 
Grace; for her father, taking it from the hand 
of the footman, who brought it in, and recog- 
nizing the writing, tore it, angrily, up. 

‘Tell the boy there is no answer,’’ he said, 
sternly. Nor did he then, or ever after; mention } 


And 


the circumstance to Grace. Much less, did he | 


inform her of what Aylesbury, himself, had told } 
him. ‘I would not have believed it of him,” 
said the old baronet. ‘‘To pretend he was forced 
into it! That is the worst of all.’ 


(182) 


Mrs. } 
Agincourt, who had heard Grace’s shriek, being } 
Her husband followed. 


said the young } 


She hardly remembered what she had said, in 
that first burst of horror; but, whatever it was, 
Aylesbury should have made allowances for it, 
she thought, and sought an explanation. 

All that day, and all of the next, she expected 
a message. Not a foot-fall sounded in the 
corridor, that she did not start, thinking it might 
be @ servant, with a letter. But when, on the 
afternoon subsequent to the encounter, she heard 
that her lover had gone, she gave up all hope, 
; ‘‘Tt is over,’ she said, ‘‘ he had no excuse to 
}make. Oh! the horrible passions of men.” 
Meantime, Aylesbury’s servant had brought 
; back quite a rose-colored account of his doings; 
and when his master asked if the note had been 

sent up to Miss Agincourt, answered: ‘Shore 
3 *nuf, Mars’ Philip, shore ’nuf. But de word 
$sent back was, dere was no answer. As to de 
young gemman, he’s in a bad way. Doctor say 
he shore to die. Taint no great loss, noways, for 
a@ wuss mars’ nebber was; de way he knock de 
boys ’bout, for nuffin at all, de Lord help ’em.” 

It was with a sad heart, therefore, that 
Aylesbury set forth on his journey. The only 
thing now left for him, was to seek distraction 
sand forgetfulness. ‘‘Perhaps,’”’ he said, as he 
rode northward, ‘‘ it may be my good fortune to 
be sent, on a forlorn hope. Death would be a 
glad release.”’ 

Aylesbury had already lost nearly twenty-four 
hours. But as he rode a blooded horse, and his 
servant had one equally high-bred, he soon made 
up for this. His course led him past the site of 
what is now Washington -city, but which was 
then only a low, uninhabited plain, and so on to 
Baltimore, then a town of only about eight thou- 
}sand inhabitants, or so. Crossing the Susque- 
}hanna, near the head of Elk, he continued his 
progress, till he reached Philadelphia, which, 
though it contained a population of but little 
more than forty thousand, was altogether the 
largest and richest place in America, and both 
} politically, commercially, and socially, the me- 
' tropolis. Forty-eight hours after, he was in 
} camp, and paying his respects to the Commander- 
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of his manhood, being not quite fifty years old. { with the sorrowful face of Grace, that always 
The great chief is known, generally, to this } haunted them, the august presence of Washington, 
generation, by Stuart’s portrait of him, painted though there was a smile’ on the countenance of 
ten years later, when age had begun, somewhat, ; the latter, that seemed to augur good, rather than 
to tellon him. The picture, which best repre- } ill. 

sents him, as he appeared at this time, is the 
portrait by Peale. He had, already, however, 
that imposing presence, and dignified address, by 
which he is traditionally known to posterity. 


CHAPTER V. 
Ay irspury had left home, as we have seen, 
expecting that his rival would die within twenty- 
In the presence of this august personage, } four hours. But the wounded man did not die. 
Aylesbury forgot, for awhile, even the cruelty of } He began to rally, on the contrary, after the first 
Grace. The reserved, yet kindly, manner of} day; and if our hero could have remained a little 
Washington, had the effect on him it had on every- ; longer, he would have heard the good news. As 
one else: he was not only lost in admiration, but it was, he was ignorant of it for months. Com- 
he was awed, also: ‘he is a man to die for,” he } munication between different parts of the country 
said to himself. } was difficult, for there were no railroads in those 
“Welcome to our ranks,”’ said the Commander- } days, the highways were bad, and stage-coaches, 
in-Chief, taking Aylesbury’s hand, kindly, even | even, except between principal towns, were un- 
warmly. ‘‘I remember your father well. We; known. Occasionally, alettercame. But general-- 
were comrades, in Braddock’s war. If he were { ly it was only when an officer, who had been a 
alive, to-day, he would be here with us, I am} neighbor, went away on furlough, that news was 
sure, for he was the soul of honor, brave as a{ had, by anyone, of events transpiring at home. 
lion, the foe of injustice in every form. In - It was in this way that Aylesbury learned, 
stead, I am happy to greet his son. Iam glad, $ finally, of his rival’s recovery; for he had 
too, to hear that you have lived in France, and} neither mother, nor sister, nor any intimate 
know, already, some of the brave officers, } friend, to write to him. A young lieutenant, 
Ia Fayette, Lauzan, and others, who have come { who resided not far from Yorktown, and who 
out to us; for you can be of great service, -as, 
unfortunately, few of us speak their language, ‘“« Bye-the-bye,” he said to Aylesbury, “I 
and fewer understand them, as only a person, } heard of something you’re interested in. That 
educated in Paris, can understandthem. Already, bully of an Agincourt, whom you pinked in a 
there are little jealousies, which I look to you, in} duel, as they say down there—how close you’ ve 
especial, to smooth away. Your father had great } been about it here—is going to marry his cousin, 
tact, and you remind me of him, strangely. You} whom, I believe, you know.”’ 
will understand the opinions, modes of thought,} “ What!’’ exclaimed Aylesbury. 


had been absent on sick-leave, returned, one day. 


“‘He didn’t 


and even prejudices, of our allies, and interpret | 
them, so to speak, to our own officers.”’ 

Aylesbury bowed assent. This was being 
received with a favor he had little expected. 
Washington continued, saying, 

“T have just heard that the Marquis de la 
Fayette has sailed from France, with both naval 
and military reinforcements for us, and that he 
may be expected daily. His arrival, I hope, will 
put'a new face on affairs. We shall, I trust, 
have hot work. At present, we are not able to 
cope with Sir Henry Clinton, at least, not to act 
offensively ; but when the Marquis comes, we 
shall be more than his match, I believe. All this 
in confidence, however. And now, good-morning. 
You see,” turning to a table, covered with papers, 
“Tam not exactly master of my time. But come, 

this afternoon, and dine with me.’’ 

' It was rare for the great chief to talk so long, 
except with his intimates, and Aylesbury realized 
the condescension. He bowed low, and left. But 





die, after all?” 

“No. Didn’t you know? Old doctor Grains 
says he had the constitution of an ox, which was 
what saved him. The fellow was delirious, the 
first day, with fever’; but after that, he rallied ; 
and is now as well and hearty as ever.’ 

‘* But he is going to marry Grace—Miss Agin- 
court, I mean—” 

“So they say. But look here, captain, I 
wouldn’t take it to heart. The gossips, down 
there, speak pretty freely, so you needn’t mind 
my knowing it. She’s treated you deuced badly, 
in my opinion—” 

“If you please,” interrupted Aylesbury, pu'l- 
ing himself together, ‘ I’d rather Miss Agincourt’s 
name was not mentioned. I, at least, make no 
complaint.” 

‘No, captain, and you wouldn’t, even if it was 
your death-wound. I know the stock you come 
of, and that is game to the back-bone. But there, 
you needn’t turn away. I’m a garrulous fellow, 


that night, in his troubled dreams, there mingled, } they all teli me; but I mean well; and there are 
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things, in this matter, that you ought to know. succeeded in reaching Rhode Island, but with 
For instance, this fellow says you provoked the} only six thousand men; and there Washington 
fight; that he only drew in self-defence ; and } went, to meet him in, July, in order to concert 
that you run him through by a trick not recognized } operations. But it was wisely decided, that 
as legitimate. Nay, nay, don’t break out. I don’t; their united forces were still unable to cope with 
believe a word of it, for I know you both; and} the royal troops, or, at least, to force the evacu- 
I know that he is a sneak and a bully, and that} ation of New York. 

you area man of honor. An illegitimate thrust! In September, came the treason of Arnold, 
By Jove, it’s he that would be guilty of it, and} which, for a few days, shook the infant confed- 
not you. He’s a quarrelsome brute; I know him } eracy to its foundations. 


No one, for awhile, 
of old. But I suppose he has persuaded Mr. } knew whom to trust. 


In fact, never were the 


Agincourt, and his cousin Bryan, that his story ; fortunes of the patriots at alowerebb. For, apart 
is true, and so they have brought Grace round to} from the ascendancy of the British in arms, the 


their opinion; for the long ond short of it is, finances of the new nation were in a condition to 
that she is to marry the fellow ; and all I say is, } make even the most hopeful despair. The paper 
may she live to repent it, as she well deserves. money, on which Congress had relied, had depre- 
There, there, I mean no offense. But the whole} ciated to such a degree, as to be practically worth- 
peninsula is ringing with the tale of your mad} less. The consequence was, that very few new 
attachment, and, though I don’t want to probe soldiers enlisted, and many of the old ones, seeing 
your wound, you ought to know the-facts.”’ 2 starvation before them, began to talk mutinously. 
But Aylesbury did not wait to hear the other } Thus, the arm of Washington was completely 
to the end. He had turned away. “Great } paralyzed; at least, for all offensive purposes: so 
heavens,” he was saying to himself, chafing, } that he could do nothing but watch and wait. 
‘am I such a mark for the finger of'scorn—a;} The main interest of the struggle, meantime, 
shame and a hissing? And they will not listen} had been concentrated in the Carolinas. Those 
to my explanation! I am condemned unheard. } colonies, indeed, were, for the time, subjugated, 
Oh! Grace, Grace, not even from you, have I} Charleston had surrendered in May, about the 
justice.” time that Aylesbury joined the army; Hayne 
The talkative, but well-meaning, lieutenant, } had been executed; Tarleton’s dragoons were 
watched him, as he strode moodily away. carrying fire and sword everywhere. What 
“Poor fellow, I pity him,’’ he said, «though 3 Bryan had predicted, had come to pass: the 
he has half a mind, as I see, to quarrel with me, } whole South was threatened with subjugation. 
for telling him the truth. But it’s the only way More than this. The British generals held, 
to work a cure. Women are all alike. Miss; and sagaciously, that the South, once cut off from 
Agincourt, for all her sweet ways, is no better, I} the North, would compel the final surrender of 
dare say, than Jenny Coles, who jilted me so} the latter, as the separate sections were too inter- 
abominably, and drove me to the war. I’ve no} dependent, commercially, and otherwise, to get 
doubt this fine young lady flirted abominably} on alone. To complete the reduction of the 
with the captain. Perhaps, she even provoked } South was, therefore, their policy. To assist in 
the fight. Some of the jades like to think that} this, Sir Henry Clinton, the royal commander-in- 
men are at sword’s point about them. Well, I} chief, despatched, in the October of 1780, a force 
made a narrow escape myself. If Jenny hadn’t} of three thousand men, under General Leslie, to 
thrown me over, I'd have been a stupid, country 3 Virginia. Just at that period, however, Corn- 
rustic still, instead of a gay officer, and something ; wallis was driving Green from the Carolinas, and 
of a‘beau among the girls. Gad, I hope Aylesbury } was in| want of troops, so that he ordered Leslie 
will get over his affair as easily ; he’s.too good a} to leave Virginia, and go to Charleston. A 
fellow to let a petticoat ruin his life.”’ further force was, in consequence, despatched 
Is it any wonder, that, after this, Aylesbury} to Richmond. This was sent out, in January, 
threw himself, with more eagerness than ever, } 1781, under the traitor, Arnold, and was supple- 
into the war, chafing at the inactivity, which, } mented, two months later, by another expedition, 
as the months rolled on, continued to prevail? } under General Phillips. The tide of war, which, 
For the brisk operations, to which Washington} up to this point, had rolled past the (Old 
had looked forward, on our hero’s coming to } Dominion, now surged, back and forth, along the 
camp, had been frustrated by the non-arrival } James river, and its tributaries. 
of the French fleet, which was: blockaded at} During these twelve months, life, for Grace, at 
Brest, thus giving the) British ships ascendancy } least, had been sad enough. ‘The silence of 
on the coasts of America. La Fayette, indeed, } Aylesbury weighed, more and more, on her 
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girits, and finally on her health. She was { standing all, that the innocence of Aylesbury 
sgty at herself, for what she called her weak-} would yet be proved; and the present was one 
ness, and strove to conceal it even from her of those occasions. She still wore her riding 
nother. But the effort, though she succeeded, ; costume, an elaborate laced jacket, ofthe fashion 
wore out her strength. Meantime, her father and { of that day, not unlike the hunting costume at 
her brother were urgent, that the marriage with Compeigne, in the time of Louis Napoleon; but 
her cousin, so long proposed, should take place } she had cast aside her hat, and her beautiful 
son. The constant pressure, brought to bear on } hair shone, like molten gold, in the sunshine. 
her, was more than she could resist. ‘‘Had he “You darling, Selim,”’ she was saying, as she 
only been true,”’ she said to herself, thinking of { patted him. “You darling.” 
Aylesbury, ‘I could hold out forever; but his “ Yes,” thought Bryan to himself, “it is darling 
prolonged silence is a confession of guilt. If I} something else, that you really mean. _ What 
only knew what was right!” fools girlsare! She can’t get that fellow out of her 
Her elder brother, meantime, had joined the { head, in spite of his base conduct. I must speak 
royal army; but before he went away, he{ my mind, no matter what comes of it.” 
resolved to wring from her, if possible, a condi- At the sound of Bryan’s footsteps, Grace 
tional promise. Ever sinee Aylesbury’s departure, ; turned, quickly. 
Bryan had been kindness itself to Grace. *¢ Suppose you let the boy take Selim,” Bryan 
“You do not know how to treat her,’’ he said | said. ‘I want to talk to you, Grace. Come into 
tohis cousin. ‘‘ She is like a sensitive plant, that ‘ the room here.” 
doses, if you touch it rudely. You are too rough She smiled an assent, and followed him. 
with her. Win her-confidence, by gentleness. ; ‘“‘T am glad to see you looking so well, dear,” 
IfI were in your place, I wouldn’t despair. Yes, { he said, when they were seated together, in the 
I will talk to her, if you wish it. You have, as; great, cool drawing-room. ‘This fine weather 
you say, waited long enough. Perhaps, as I am? has quite brought the bloom to your cheeks. I 
going away, she will listen to me.” i hope you are done with that Aylesbury, however.” 
She did not answer, but looked down, tapping 
her skirt, the while, with her riding-whip. 
CHAPTER VI. ; ‘You make no reply,” he said, after a pause. 
One day, coming out of the library, he heard 3 «But you know that I leave, soon, for Carolina, 
the whimper of hounds, in front of the house, ; to join the army, and that I may never come 
and going to the hall-door, found that Grace was} back. What—tears? You say I must not talk 
there, surrounded by her pet dogs. She had ; so gloomily. But, my dear sister, my death is 
just returned from a ride, and’ having dismounted, : possible, at least ; and wise people always look 
was petting her horse, and feeding him with an ; facts in the face. What is to become-of you, if I 
apple. All animated objects loved Grace, from ‘ am killed? Let me tell you, in confidence, what 
the wild bird in the woods, and the rabbit that‘ not even our mother knows. My debts, con- 
never fled at her approach, to the great deer-{ tracted abroad, have nearly ruined us. You may 
hounds, that were the pride of Agincourt House, { well start. You may well look reproachful. I 
and the thorough-bred, that carried her like the ¢ deserve it all. Our good father, ever forgiving, 
wind, and yet stopped at her slightest word. {has paid them for me; but the estate is mort- 
She was never happier, in these sad months, } gaged, in consequence, up to the hub, to our 
than when out with her horse and dogs. Her London solicitors; and there will be, literally, 
favorite steed was, indeed, in one sense, almost: nothing left for mother, or you.” 
her only friend. To him, when alone in the “Oh! Bryan!’ 
woods, as she paited his neck, after a sharp} ‘Yes! You may well censure me.” 
gallop, she breathed confidences, and whispered “Oh! I was not thinking of censuring you. 
of griefs, that no one else heard of, or even sus- } I was thinking that this dear, dear old place was 
pected. For this pet horse, Selim by name, gone from us, probably, forever. You did not 
was intimately connected with all her recollec- } mean to do wrong, I know.” . And she burst into 
tions of Aylesbury. She had ridden him, } tears. 
always, when Aylesbury had accompanied her; “‘There is a way to save the estate, my dear 
and that had been almost daily, during their sister. There, don’t cry. Don’t look so suprised. 
brief intercourse. If ever her heart, at one time, Give me your word to marry your cousin, and all 
softened towards the absent lover, more than at } will go well, even if I-never come back; for he 
another, it was when she was with Selim. } has promised, when you are his wife, to take up 
Often, indeed, she could not but believe, notwith- | the mortgages. He is enormously rich, as you 
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know, and can well afford to do if. 


parts. . And he loves you.”’ 
“Oh! don’t, don’t,’ cried Grace. 


“It is for your own good, dear, that I urge it. 


His mother, 
though a nobody, was the greatest heiress of these ; to rebels and traitors ?’’ he said to himself; ay 


eye, it was equivalent to dishonor. ‘‘ What, yiey 
he set his teeth hard. ‘Never! I should} 
ashamed ever to look Cornwallis in the face again,” 

Close by, a narrow path opened into the fores,; 


He has some faults of manner, I grant.” He § the trees and undergrowth set so thick, on either 
despised himself, as he spoke, but he knew he side, as to forbid entrance, except directly jy 


must go on. 
when once you were his wife.” 
«Don’t, don’t,’ again cried his sister. 


other way ?” 


“Those you could easily correct, 


“You 
know I never could alter him. Oh! is there no 
She spoke brokenly, now, and the ; soldiers of the king. 


¢ front. Here Bryan tovk his stand, and awaitej 
his pursuers. 
“Dick,’”? he said, turning to his attendant, 
‘‘we'll hold this, till aid comes, or die like true 
You’ ll stand by me, won't 


tears were coursing down her cheeks. ‘Is there } you?” 


no other way? 
help me!”’ 


She buried her head in her hands for a few 
Then she looked up, bravely, but pale 


moments. 
as & corpse. 


‘Well, then,” she said, ‘‘if you never come 


You shake your head. Heaven 


Q 





‘Yes, Mars’ Bryan, I’se stand by yer. I cany 


| you, many a day, when you wus & little chile, and 


T’se not leave you now. Only, only, Mars’ Bryan, 
wouldn’t it be jes’ as well to run? It'ink we 
could dodge dese fellers—dey’re only pore, white 


; trash—in ’dis ’ere wood behind us.” And he 


back to help poor papa; if, in his old age, he has { glanced, regretfully, into the thick forest, where 


to be turned from these doors ; why, then, per- ; 


haps, I may marry my cousin—”’ 


‘¢ Phat is the heroic girl I knew you to be,’’ he 


said, drawing her to him, soothingly. 





“«T will } die, but he cannot run away.” 


the shades of night were already beginning to 
make all objects indefinite. 

“No,” said his master, ‘‘an Agincourt may 
And he thought 


not press you further. Perhaps things may turn } of an ancestor of his, in Richard Coeur de Lion's 


out better than we think. 
heiress in the Carolinas, who may take a fancy to 
me, and so may be, myself, able to redeem the 
dear, old estate. Dry your eyes, dear. It will 
turn out all right, let us hope, after all.’ 

It was in this way that Bryan, half selfishly, 
but also half beaause he really thought it to be 
for his sister’s interest, won from Grace her 
promise, if anything happened to him, to marry 
her cousin. Soon after, he left home, on his way 
to the Carolinas. 2 

Here, in the numerous skirmishes that took 
place, Bryan had ample opportunity to show, 
that, in spite of his selfish nature, he inherited 
the high courage, which had made his ancestors 
famous in the old knightly days. He showed, 
also, that bravery is not confined to one side, in 
war; that men will die as loyally for the wrong, 
if they think it right, as for the right itself. Not 
even Sumter, or Marion, the most noted heroes 








I may find some rich } time, who had held a gate, all day, tradition said, 
against a horde of Saracens, in the Holy Land. 


‘‘We can do as much now,” he said to himself: 
then added, aloud, quickly, as he saw the foe 
close at hand. ‘‘ Here theycome. Haveat them!” 

When the stars rose, an hour later, they shone 
down on a cold, white, still face, turned up to the 
pitiless sky. Close by, lay the body of the black 
servant, who would have fied, if he could have 
had his choice, but who staid, since those were 
his orders, ‘‘ to die with Mars’ Bryan.” Let us 
reverence heroism, whether in a bad cause, ora 
good one, whether it be found in the long 
descended patrician, or in the poor, black slave. 





CHAPTER VII. 
Ir was in this way that Grace came to consent, 
finally, to marry her cousin. Of course, the 
ceremony could not take place, as we have said, 


on the American side, surpassed Bryan in the} until after some months of mpurning. But it 


dashing character of their exploits. For some 
time, too, he bore a charmed life. He was heard 
of, now on the coast, now in the interior, now 
capturing @ convoy, now attacking some isolated 
post. But, at last, his day came. 

One afternoon, after a sharp skirmish, in which 
his side was defeated, he found himself deserted 
and alone, with only his African body-servant 
left. Escape was impossible. There was no 
hope of succor. But surrender was not to be 
thought of, even for a moment; for, jn Bryan’s 





was understood, from the very hour that Bryan’s 
death was known, that her fate was fixed; she 
did not attempt to conceal the fact; she had 
given her word; and no Agincourt had ever 
broken faith. Besides, even without the promise, 
she would now have yielded. ‘For what else was 
there to be done? To turn her father out, @ 
homeless beggar, in his old age, was impossible. 
The union with her cousin, though it might sac- 
rifice her own happiness, would, at least, secure 
that of her parent. “Not to marry him would 
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i ee 
not make me happier, for alas! there can never 
pehappiness for me,” she said to herself. ‘‘ No, 
| would yield, now, even if I had not pledged 
myself to Bryan to do it.’ It is, in a similar § 
spirit of martyrdom and self-saerifice, alas! that 
igns of thousands of my sex have walked over 
red-hot ploughshares, in the past, and will ccn- 
tinue to do it to the end of time. 

If Grace had hesitated at all, if there had been 
no promise to her brother, she would not have hesi- 
tated, after her mother appealed to her. So long 
as Bryan lived, his father kept the secret of the 
son’s folly and extravagance; for he nourished, in 
secret, a hope, that some means might be found to } 
extricate the estate, possibly, a brilliant marriage. : 
But Bryan’s death had frustrated these expecta- 
tins. Ruin stared the old man in the face. He 
broke down, utterly, and in his grief and despair, 
the truth came out. He told his wife all. 

“Oh! my darling, my darling,” cried the 
latter, as she flew to Grace, and flung herself on } 
the girl’s bosom, ‘‘ you alone can save us, It 
yould break your father’s heart, it would send 
his gray hairs in sorrow to the grave, if he had 
togo forth, in his old age, landless and penniless. 
Ifever you thought of Mr. Aylesbury at all, and 
Teannot believe you did, for all the traditions of 
your'race would be against it; but if you ever 
did think of him, his unprovoked assault on your 
cousin, his silence since, are proofs of his 
wuworthiness.”” Her husband had kept the 
seoret of Aylesbury’s letter even from her, so that 
she was sincere, when she spoke in this way. 
“Will you sacrifice your father, for a dream? 
Have you no pride? Is it possible, that a child 
of mine should think of one who has acted so 
basely? Grace, dear, say it is all a mistake on 
my part; that you have the spirit, at least, to 
resent treachery. On my knees, I implore you.” 

She slid from the sofa, where Grace was 
sitting, and sank at the girl’s feet, as she spoke. 

“Mother, mother,”’ cried the daughter, stooping 
toraise her parent, “‘do.not do that. I promise. 








Yes, I will mdrry my cousin. My father shall 
not suffer through me.’’ And she clasped her 
mother in her arms, lifted her up beside her, and 
burst into a passion of weeping. 

The preparations for the wedding went on, 
from that bour; for such was the difficulty 
of getting together materials for a trousseau, in 
the state of war then prevailing, that no time was 
to be lost. A few dainty articles were secured at 
Richmond, but most of the wedding paraphernalia 
had to be ordered at Philadelphia, which was the 
nearest port, where the foreign goods, considered 
so necessary for ladies of condition, could be pro- 
cured. In all these preparations, Grace took no 
part. She was listless and uninterested. Most of 
her time was spent in long walks, in the vain hope 
of finding forgetfulness. Perhaps, in her secret 
heart, she hoped that something would yet occur 
tosave her. But there was one spot she studiously 
avoided. It was that, where the duel, if such it 
may be called, had taken place. She never ap- 
proached it consciously, and when, once or twice, 
her footsteps wandered near it, and she found 
where she was, she turned away, with a shiver. 

But her hopes, if she ever really nourished 
any, were doomed to disappointment. The day, 
preceding the marriage, came and went. All the 
preparations for the ceremony were concluded, 
The house was full of guests. At her mother’s 
urgent request, Grace retired, at an early hour; 
for she was only too glad to be alone, to escape 
from the congratuletions, that, seemed a mockery. 

Her destined husband had been to see her, in 
the morning, and had ‘seemed to her more repul- 
sive than ever. A cold shudder ran over her, 
even now, as she remembered the interview. At 
this last instant, she thought. of retreating. But 
it was only for a moment. 

‘«No, it is impossible,”’ she eried{ clasping her 
hands, and looking up-to heaven, with streaming 
eyes. ‘‘I must go on. There is no escape. 
Father in heaven, give me strength.” 

[0 BE CONTINUED. ] 





‘BE TRUE.’ 


BY EMILY 


Dare to be true, in every place, 
In every scene of life, 

Turn error, falsehood, all aside, 
Stand firm, amid the strifo. 


Let others see that you are tru 
In your convictions strong; 

*Twill hold the balance in their view, 
’Twixt every right and wrong. 





SANSORN. 


So may you aid some suff’ring one, 
Some deed you'll never rue; 

And this will be your greatest joy, 
In that you dared “be true.” 


Be true to every worldly good, 
To friendship, honor, too, 

True in religion, faith, and hope, 
«To thine own self be true.” 
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BY MBS. ANN 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

Mrs. Farnswortn had fallen prostrate on the 
unique couch in her impromptu bower-chamber, 
and was weeping, bitterly, while the faint jerks 
that now and then stirred her limbs, gave out a 
threatening premonition of hysterics. 

Miss Octavia, who was moving up and down 
the room, thrusting the spindle-legged furniture 
aside as she went, paused, now and: then, to send 
an angry glance at the sobbing woman; but, 
observing these signs, always resumed her walk, 
with a sneer that was insultingly audible. At 
last, she paused, by the high-backed bishop’s 
chair, and broke into speech. 

* At your age, at—” 

Here, the girl checked herself, and looked, 
furiously, at the door, from which a timid knock 
sounded. It opened, and a gentle, old face looked 
in, beseechingly. 

“Let me speak to—to the lady. I heard her 
crying—I saw how pale she was—that is, being 
a nurse, I take the liberty—”’ 

Mrs. Farnsworth rose upon her elbow, and 
hushed her sobs. 

There was sympathy in the little woman’s 
Voice, and there is no one who craves that more 
than a selfish being, who is incapable of giving it. 

“Come in,’’ she said, “come in. Why should 
I conceal the ingratitude of a heartless child any 
longer? Come—” 

Here, Miss Octavia gave the bishop’s chair a 
shove that nearly upset it, and turned upon the 
intruder. 

“What brings you here? Who ever invited 
you to feave the kitchen ?”’ she demanded—“ cer- 
tainly, I did not.” 

Aunt Hannah neither answered, nor withdrew ; 
but, after a moment’s hesitation, quietly passed 
the girl, and went close to Mrs. Farnsworth, who 
made a gesture as if she would reach out her arms. 

‘Let me do something. It may be only a bad 
headache,” she said, gently settling the lady 
back upon the cushion. ‘Young people do not 
understand these things.” 

Something low and tender in the old woman’s 
voice, seemed to touch Mrs. Farnsworth, while it 
seme 188) angry protest on Octavia’s lips. The 
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$lady drew a deep breath, and softer tears thay 
she had shed that night, stole from under her 
half-closed lashes. 

‘If you would kindly leave me with her q 
little while, she would be better, I feel sure,” 
said the nurse, lifting her eyes to Octavia, as she 
passed her hand softly over the lady’s forehead, 
«She is worn out, you see.” 

‘Yes, I will go,” answered the girl, “if you 
;can keep her from making a scene here, it js 
more than I could do. Only this, madam,” she 
continued, addressing her mother, ‘I trust you 
will, at least, spare me the exposure of further 
weakness before a servant.”’ 

The nurse arose from her half-kneeling posture 
by the couch, and held the door open, saying: 

‘She will be better, when you are gone.” 

There was a certain, gentle dignity in this, 
which checked the insolence of that unfeeling 
girl, who stood, a moment, irresolute, and then 
went away, biting her lips, baffled, and still angry, 

When she was quite gone, aunt Hannah went 
back to the couch, knelt down by it, and 
ventured to take the hand lying upon Mrs. 
Farnsworth’s bosom ; but with a touch so genile, 
that the excited woman hardly knew. 

‘Tt is rest and quiet you want most,’’ said the 
soft-voiced nurse. ‘‘ Young people donot always 
understand,’ 

Mrs. Farnsworth made a sudden. movement, 
and grasped the small hand in hers, with some 
violence. 

“You heard her,’’ she moaned. ‘You can 
judge how cruel she is. But that was nothing. 
No one would believe the things she said before 
wecameuphere. It was shameful—shameful. 
I never can forgive it.”’ 

Aunt Hannah did not speak. Softly caressed 
the other’s hand. 

‘“‘Oh,’’ amoaned the outraged mother. ‘The 
dragon’s tooth has struck into my heart, at last. 
My good woman, do you know what it is to have 
a thankless child ?”’ 

The nurse bent her head, till it touched the 
couch, and, amid all her own selfish excitement, 
Mrs. Farnsworth that she was trembling. 

* Yes, I have known that ”’ 
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The words were spoken low and brokenly. 

«But you did not forgive it !’’ 

« A mother forgives everything,’ answered the 
purse. 

«What, insult—cruel insinuation—interfer- 
eee, when the happiness of one’s life is at 
dake?” cried Mrs. Farnsworth, sitting up on 
her couch, stirred to new resentment. ‘Can 
sny woman forgive thet? But then, it is different 
vith you.” 

“Very different,”’ said the little woman. 

“The extremes of life never will understand 
gach other. How can you know the pain, that 
comes through womanly dignity and family pride, 
wounded at the same time? With you, it is to 
resent and forgive; the pride, fostered through 
generations of ancestors, can never come between 
you and an erring child.” 

“Still, we have our feelings, and suffer from 
them, sometimes,’’ answered the nurse, meekly. 

The room was so dimly lighted, that my lady 
did not observe the flush, that rose and burned 
on the old woman’s face. 

“Still, you cannot be expected to comprehend 
the anguish, that I have been made to feel.” 

«No, that which I have known, is different— 
very different; perhaps, you could not under- 
stand it.”’ , 

“Of course not. Howshould I? The trouble 
of the poor must be so different. Still, you have 
been a mother.” 

'Yes.”: 

“Perhaps, had a daughter to rise against you, in 
your humble sphere, as mine rebels against me?”’ 

“Yes—yes. I had a daughter once.” 

“Js she living, then, or dead ?”’ 

There was a moment’s hesitation, and a quick 
choking of the throat, before the answer came. 
Then it was forced, and given in one word. 

“Dead !”” 

“Then your troubles, on her account, are over ; 
but mine—oh, mine are at the worst. No woman 
ever had a more ungrateful child.”’ 

“If you could manage not to think of it. A 
flash of temper, in a proud, young thing like 
that, does not amount to much. To-morrow, she 
will be sorry.”’ 

“Sorry? You donot know her. She will never 
rest, till she separates me from the man I love.” 

“The man you love ?”’ 


“Yes, the man I love, and who adores me. Is ; you are pleasanter than the others. 

















‘You have been in the house so long, and 
never thought of this, more than she did,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Farnsworth, with sharp impa- 
tience. ‘I wonder why anyone should be 
surprised ?”’ 

“Tt is so sudden,” faltered the nurse. 

“Sudden? Why, his attention, his absolute 
devotion, was apparent from the first. My whole 
household must have been blind, not to see it.’ 

The nurse resumed her old place, by the 
couch; but in a strangely disturbed state of 
mind. 

‘« May I ask—is it anyone I have seen ?”’ 

‘« Anyone you have seen? Why, woman, your 
stupidity is only equalled by my daughter's 
insolence. Has he not been with you every day, 
in the sick lord’s chamber ?”’ 

‘‘You mean, then, the young gentleman they 
call Var—” 

Mrs. Farnsworth interrupted the question, 
before it was finished. 

“Count Var. You, of course, do not know 
that this is a title of nobility, old, almost, as 
Rome itself, and that his wife will be known as 
Countess Var, among the highest aristocracy of 
Europe.”’ 

“No, I do not understand. Only this—only 
this. Europe is a long way off. He will take 
you away—out of the country, far from the reach 
of anyone who loves—who serves you.” 

Mrs. Farnsworth lifted her clasped hands, and 
looked upward, in a sort of ecstacy. 

“But he loves me, and will be always at my 
side. What more do I want?” 

“Oh, lady—lady, have you outlived all other 
want of love but this?” 

There was a ring of anguish, in this humble 
woman’s voice, that fell upon the lady’s ear like 
a reproach; and that, her haughty spirit never 
could endure. « 

“‘You forget yourself,” she said. ‘In the 
distress, brought on by my daughter’s conduct, I 
have allowed you to come too near. We ask 
help from our servants, but not questions or 
advice.” 

“If I have been too forward, and offered 
either, it was because I felt that you were trou- 
bled, and might need care,’ said the nurse. 
‘Now, I will go away.” 

“Not yet. I do not wish to be left alone, and 
Indeed, 


there anything strange gm@hat, which makes you ;} now that I think of it, the people here are not 


gsp for breath ?’ 1 «) om) eew 
The woman did Wot ankWer;“but drew away 
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head bent. Sheviteallly did seem to breathe with 
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exactly like you. Their manners are rougher, 
their language terribly provincial; but, possibly, 
you have not always lived in this out-of-the-way 
place.” 

There was a moment’s hesitation, before aunt 
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Hannah replied to these indirect questions.} Then aunt Hannah lifted her head, and lookeg 
When she did speak, it was slowly, and with evi- i about the chamber, as if she feared that some on 
dent reserve. might be hidden behind the antique cabinet, » 

“Tt is, perhaps, beeause I had better schooling } high-backed chairs. All was still. Nothing but 
than most girls about here, when I was young. } the rise and fall of that sleeping woman’s breath 
If it makes you more willing to have me near } ; could be heard. Satisfied of this, the old woman's 
you, I shall be glad of it. A woman, who nurses } face bent lower and lower, and her eyes dwelt, 
the sick, must. study these things. We learn to { yearningly, on that unconscious face, until a sloy 


walk softly, and speak in low tones. It is this, 
I dare say, that you have remarked,” she said. 
‘No doubt, this is what makes you such a 
favorite, with Lord Oram and—and Count Var. 
How much you must have seen of them, in that 
sick room; for the count has been very attentive to 
his friend. What a gentle, caressing way he has.”’ 


Mrs. Farnsworth was drifting out of her dis- } 


tress, and, with the adroit tact of a selfish nature, 
had turned the conversation into the channel 
that interested her most. Aunt Hannah had 
been much with the count, and the lady longed 


to talk about him, even to this humble member } 


of her household. Forgetting the stormy scene 
through which she had just passed, she composed 
herself on the couch, folded both hands over her 
bosom, and, with thalf-closed eyes, prepared to 
listen. But the gentle, old woman had been more 
deeply agitated, than seemed natural to the 
occasion. 
this strange man, who was working such misery 
in the household, Nothing like the stormy 
resentment, that had driven Octavia, like a 
whirlwind, from the room, disturbed her; but 
the depression of great sadness came in its place. 
Many humble hopes had been smitten dead by 
the intelligence this quarrel had conveyed. 
Every triumphant word, that fell from the lady’s 
lips, struck like an arrow on her heart. Had 


she been so happy, in that house, that she } 


dreaded to leave it? What act of kindness had 
its mistress extended, that should make eternal 
separation seem a calamity to her? 

Questions like these, the gentle, old woman 
alone could answer. 

Mrs. Farnsworth did not observe the sorrow, 
that came, and deepened, in that patient face, 
while she was questioned, again and again, re- 
garding all that had transpired in Lord Oram’s 
sick-room. If she shrunk, and grew pale, when 
the lady broke out in praises of her young lover, 
or plunged into dreams of future greatness, when 
they should both have left her native country, 
forever, these signs of pain passed without notice. 
The lady was too full of her own happiness for 
any thought of anguish in another. 

At last, excitement softened into pleasant lan- 
guor: from exultation she passed into dreaminess, 
and from that to sleep. 


She could not force herself to speak of } long ago, had come back to me. 


} rush of tears blinded them; then her hand stole 
$ down to the folded hands of the sleeper, and lay, 
trembling, there, small and withered, like a dead 

} leaf on snow. 

| Mrs. Farnsworth stirred, and a smile stole i 
her lips, as if that gentle touch had woke some 

sweet memory in her dreams. . Then the old 
woman’s face drooped, lower still; kisses, soft 

as foam-flecks, fell upon that smiling mouth, and 

3 murmurs, scarcely deeper than a breath, mingled 

} with the kisses. It may be that tears fell, also; 

3 for, all at once, the nurse drew back, with a faint 

exclamation. Mrs. Farnsworth had opened her 


; eyes, and, resting on one elbow, was regarding 


her with a strange, questioning look. 

‘Was it you? Of course not. But did anyone 
touch me? Don’t distress yourself; I have no 
idea that you could take such a liberty; but it 

} seemed to me as if something that I remember, 
Have I been 
asleep?” 

“ Yes, lady, but not long—not very long.” 

“Then I have been dreaming—strange, that 

} after so many years, dreams, like this, should 
come into my life again, and seem so real.’ 

‘¢ Was it of some person you wished to forget?” 
questioned the nurse, ‘‘or—or, perhaps, loved?” 

“Wished to forget? One has not time to 

} remember everything,’ answered the lady, with 
an impatient movement of the head, as if some 
| unpleasant thought. had been urged upon her. 
‘“‘T dare say, it was because you were looking at 
me, when I slept. Persons of exquisitely sensi- 
tive nerves, can be affected in that way.” 

‘Then I will go,” answered the old lady, and, 
with a deep sigh, she left the room. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Docror Goup had not seemed to feel the honor 
of attending a young, British nobleman, as might 
have been expected. He performed his duties 
well, and with great, regularity; but gave no 
evidence of the deepse@bligation, which Mrs. 
Farnsworth felt was due to her patronage. To 
him, there was'a double study in that sick man’s 
room, to which he appliedall the professional 
knowledge, and intellectual'analysis of character, 
that belonged to him. That of Lord Oram’s case, 
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was easy enough. His frank nature required 
jittle study, and the injuries he had received in 
that mad leap from the sleigh, had, at no time, 
threatened a fatal issue. But, two characters, 
thrown strangely together, in the nobleman’s sick- 
chamber, became objects of especial interest to 
the young man. These two were Count Var and 
the gentle, old nurse, Hannah Smith. 

These persons possessed his mind, continu- 
ally, but in a far different degree. Toward the 
count, he felt a burning desire for contest, 
without any cause that he cared to explain, even 
to himself. This strange man, with his low, 
caressing voice, his suave manners, and the 
wonderful beauty of his finely chiseled features, 
became @ harrassing subject of thought to him. 
The very qualities than won so much favor with 
others, aroused his suspicion, and kept him in a 
state of restless inquiry. 

Why had this man come down to the country, 
when everything beautiful about it was locked in 
ice, and buried deep in snow? What object 


could have detained him so long among the 
primitive, but common-place people, with whom 
he could have no ideas in common? Why did 
he so constantly attend worship at the red school- 
house, and drop into the ways of the little 


soiety, so quietly, that Mrs. Doolittle was 
beginning to talk of him as a convert? Why, 
above all, did he spend so much time at the 
ninister’s house ? 

In this last question the real trouble lay, with 
Doctor Gould. Had he controlled himself so long, 
concealed the one great passion of a life with 
the iron will which had impelled him to work 
out an independence for himself, before he would 
breathe it to any human being, only to see: its 
object charmed, bewildered, and drawn out of his 
reach, by this plausible stranger 

This thought maddened the young man. He 
could hardly endure the presence of this for- 
eigner in the sick-room of his patient, much less 
in the minister’s house. 

That very day, he had driven down Wheeler’s 
Hollow, and seen Lucy sitting at the window, 
with her eyes cast down and a look of embar- 
rassment in her face, while Var leaned against 
the casement, bending toward her, with more 
than'a lover’s devotion in his attitude. 

What right had the man there, charming that 
young creature, as serpents charm birds? Was 
the minister blind, that he did not. interfere? 
Even the guardianship; of aunt Hannah was 
Withdrawn from the orphan girl, who had no 
means of knowing how dangerous these visits 
might become; for, in the simplicity of a guile- 
less nature, Mr, Hastings was absolutely without 











distrust, or that experience of elegant. civiliza- 
tion which makes sin itself appear beautiful. 
This was from no lack of intelligence; but grew 
out of a purely primitive life, and that entire 
goodness of heart, which thinks’ no evil and 
guards itself against none. 

Doctor Gould called at the mansion house that 
evening, rather late, and met aunt Hannah in the 
upper hall, just after she had left Mrs. Farns- 
worth’s room. , By the swinging lamp, over- 
head, he saw that the old woman had been cry- 
ing, and that her face was unusually troubled. 

‘(Has anything gone wrong?’ he questioned, 
‘Surely, your patient is no worse.” 

The old woman shook her head, and tried to 
pass by him. 

“But you are in distress, aunt Hannah. 
Why not tell me all about it?” 

‘‘No, no,” she said, with an effort. 

“Have you been at the minister’s, to-day? Is 
anything going on there to distress you?” 

Again aunt Hannah shook her head. 

‘You saw Miss Lucy?’ 

*< Yes, I saw her.” 

‘« And the minister ?”’ 

«Yes, he was at home.” 

‘«And—and some one else, perhaps?”’ 

The young man’s eyes glowed, and he keenly 
searched the old woman’s face. She looked up, 
suddenly, and a gleam of quick intelligence 
came into her countenance, as if some painful 
thought had occurred to her for the first time. 

‘No, only the minister and Miss Lucy.” 

Doctor Gould drew a deep breath. 

‘They were both well, and a little cheerful, 
I hope?” 

‘“‘Not cheerful, doctor. I have hardly seen 
the minister smile since the funeral. It always 
seems as if he were dreading something yet to 
come.”’ 

“Yes, I have noticed that. But the young 
lady ?”’ 

“T can tell nothing about her—she changes 
80; one minute, cheerful and smiling, the next, 
down-hearted enough, One never can make out 
these ups and. downs. The truth is, I have been 
out nursing, the better part of my life; but there 
are some girls, and women, too, that I never 
could understand; and when one does give me 
an insight into her heart, it—it breaks mine.” 

Aunt Hannah lifted her hand, hurriedly, and 
brushed it across her eyes. Again she made a 
faint struggle to pass the young man, but he 
checked the attempt, onee more. 

‘Tell me,” he pleaded, ‘I sge that you are 
anxious about what you have observed. Two 
people, so unsuited to each other, cannot have 
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approached a great degree, of intimacy, and you 
Yemain ignorant of it.” 

“ Oh, if I had never, never, found it out. I 
have known what sorrow was, before now; but 
nothing like this. It kills me to think of it!’’ 

The doctor looked at the poor woman, in 
amazement. There was something in the depth 
of her distress that startled him. What had she 
found out, that could blanch her poor old face 
and set her limbs to shaking to that painful de- 
gree? Was this Count Var a deeper villain than 
he had yet dreamed of? 

“It is this stranger, Count Var, whom \you 
are thinking of,” he said, sinking his voice to a 
hoarse whisper. 

‘Oh, doctor, do you know anything of him? 
Tell me, tell me, if you ean. Is he honorable— 
is he worthy to be the husband of a confiding 
woman, who has given him her whole heart, and 
will give him everything she has on earth?”’ 

For half a moment, the doctor stood mute and 
stunned. But at last, he spoke, but so hoarsely 
that his voice seemed that of another person. 

“I know nothing about him. This Count Var 
may be all that he calls himself, or the most 
scoundrelly adventurer on earth. Mrs. Farns- 
worth should know. Ask her, if you feel so 
much interest. As for me, I have nothing to 
ask—nothing whatever !”’ 

«« Ask her—Mrs. Farnsworth? She would feel 
insulted by the question. She thinks him so 
great, so much above common people. Oh, doc- 
tor, doctor, is there no way in which you can 
put a stop to this ?”’ 

‘How can I? What infinence is left to me? 
If she loves him, what excuse have I for inter- 
ference? A mother might prevail with her; 
but she has no mother !’’ 

‘No,’ said the old nurse, faintly. ‘If she 
had, what could a poor, weak creature like her 
mother do, but give up and die ?”’ 

The woman said this with such utter despond- 
ency, that Doctor Gould laid his hand gently on 
her shoulder. 

.“ We must not take things at the worst yet, 
aunt Hannah,’’ he said, with a great effort at 
consolation. ‘She has great good sense and a 
brave heart.” 

‘«Inded she has,” said the nurse, brightening 
a little. 

“Tt may not be so serious as we think, 
either.” 

‘“God grant it!” 

“So it is far better to say nothing about it to 
any living soul. The secrets we find out are not 
those we can honestly talk of.’”’ 

“T never meant to let anybody know. It 





seems treacherous, when she trusted me; but ny 
heart was full, and you seemed to have foun 
out.” 

The doctor had, in some degree, recovers 
composure. The self-accusation of this kindly 
woman touched him. ; 

““Do not fret about anything you have said 
It will be sacred with me. Now, shall I go inty 
our patient ?” 

Lord Oram. was lying high up among his pil. 
lows, bright and smiling, as if that sick-roon 
had been one of the pleasantest of places, 

“Oh, doctor,” he said, in a full, cheery voice, 
‘you are late, but always welcome. There is 4 
pulse for you—full, but not feverish. I think 
you will agree with me as to that.” 

The young man held out his hand, and laughed, 
lightly, as Gould took it. 

‘Why, yes,” said the doctor, “here is great 
improvement.” 

“You see, I have had splendid nursing. Var 
is forever hanging around, and as for the little 
woman here, she is worth her weight in gold. 
Then, other things come in, you know—sweet 
feminine sympathy, and all that—of which we 
dream, but never talk. So, take it for all in all, 
I am getting on famously ; don’t you think so?” 

‘**So well, that I find nothing to suggest, this 
evening. Indeed, good nursing and pleasant 
thoughts are about all you need. We shall soon 
have you well enough to go where better advice 
can be obtained.”’ 

“‘Oh, I am content, as it is, my fine fellow. 
After you have brought ge through the first 
hard drag, I don’t mean that any other physician 
shall slip in and claim the credit.” 

“Thank you; but this is an unpleasant sea 
son of the year for a long stay in the country.” 

Lord Oram smiled. 

*‘Oh, I rather like it. The old house is 
pleasant enough, and Var is in no haste to get 
away. His devotion is something wonderful, 
you know.” 

The doctor dropped his patient’s hand, and 
drew on his gloves. As aunt Hannah opened the 
door for him, she was surprised to see a dark 
frown on his face. 

The old woman had been a good deal disturbed, 
that evening, and when she saw her patient's 
eyes close, as if he wished to dream, rather than 
sleep, she went quietly into the next room, and 
seated herself in a chair, close by the door, left 
ajar, that she might be within reach of any 
sound likely to summon her to the young man’s 
bedside. Here the kind soul fell into thought, 
and, from her stillness, you would have believed 
her the.most contented and tranquil old creature 
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on earth; but a:person close by might have seen rang from them. Indeed, an expression of in- 
that her bosom heaved with slow sighs, and that ' terest, not unmixed with anxiety, came into his 
tears were trickling down her cheeks. countenance. 

After awhile, the door of Lord Oram’s chamber ‘‘You have discovered some new development 
opened, and Count Var came in. of virtues in the young lady, perhaps, since I 

«Are you awake?’’ he said, in a low, but } went out,” he said, seriously enough. 
rather hurried, voice. ‘‘I say, Oram, are you; Oram turned away his head, half impatiently, 
awake?” ‘ but-emiling, in spite of himself. 

«Awake, or dreaming, I scarcely know “Loves her, perhaps,’ persisted Var. ‘ That 
which,” answered the young man, bearing the $ would not be remarkable, ina girl of tender sym- 
intrusion with his’ usual good nature. ‘But $ pathies.”’ 
what is the matter? You look deucedly cut up—; Oram shook his head, but a glow of happy 
what is it?” , } light shone in his eyes, contradicting the at- 

“Cut up? DoT look like that? And in this ? tempted falsehood. 
out-of-the-way corner of the world, too? No, ‘¢Then she has been here! What a beautiful, 
(ram, nothing very terrible has happened. Only ; good soul the girl has! No wonder you are 
this—I have got into terrible disfavor with the 3 grateful, my dear fellow.” 
fair Octavia.” Oram again half rose from his pillow, and 

“The fair Octavia! My dear, I don’t relish {laid his hand, now delicate and white as a 
the tone in which you speak of her.” woman’s, upon the count’s arm. 

“Don’t like the tone in which I speak of; ‘I say, old fellow, it’s of no use trying to 
Miss Octavia Farnsworth ?”’ keep the thing from you; but, understand, it was 

“Exactly,” answered Oram, rising to his el-} an angel’s visit, stolen and sacred. She hadn’t 
bow. ‘She is the daughter of one whose hospi- ; the least idea that I had come to myself, or that I 
tality has been perfect, and in herself she is an} wasn’t sound asleep, as I pretended to be, having 
angel.’ a sort of feeling that she had been here before, 

Var laughed outright. It was not often that} because, you know, it isn’t in reason that a 
even merriment could win more than a smile} dear old soul like nurse Smith should set one to 
from his perfectly chiseled lips; but now the} dreaming that cherubs are dropping kisses like 
sweetness of his voice was rasped by a sneer, as} rose leaves around him as he sleeps—so light 
it filled the room with what would have, other-} and fast, that he awakes with them on his lips.’ 
wise, been a burst of pure amusement—for he “‘T understand,” said Var, ‘‘ and am beginning 
was thinking of that scene in the antique parlor, { to envy your plunge over the bridge; but how 
where the mother agg daughter had met in un-{ did she stand the discovery ?” 
seemly combat, and the chivalric eulogium of his ‘With such blushes and tears, as drives a man 
companion struck him with an irresistible sense } mad with self-reproach. When my pulse gave a 
of ridicule. leap, to the first touch -of her finger, the little 

“Tn the name of Heaven, what are you laugh- $ hand fluttered away from it, like a bird that seesits 
ingabout, Var? Is there anything so very ab-} nest in danger; and I knew that she had found me 
surd in what I have been saying?” out; so I opened my eyes, suddenly, and made 

“Absurd? No, bless your innnocent soul! ; the dear, little hand a prisoner, or she would 
How should there be? I only laughed at your ; have run away, as I am sure she had done; many 
earnestness. Of course, I am under’ as many}a time, before, thinking that I would never 
obligations to these ladies as you are, and ad- } know—” 
mire’ the beautiful Octavia as much as you can.” “Yes, I understand. If you were to talk a 

“Perhaps,’’ said Lord Oram, sinking back on } week, I could not comprehend the whole situa- 
his pillow. ‘‘Perhaps! But then, you have not } tion better,” said Var; who told the truth; for 


-been ill, and under the spell of nursing so deli-} he had made himself master of the young man’s 


catethat I might never have found it out, but for; secret, and arranged his own combinations at the 
one little outbreak of feeling, that would have; same time. ‘But how is all this to end?” 
aroused a dead man to some sense of gratitude. “‘How is it to end? Why, as such things 
Tiell you again, Var, that young lady is a rare} should end, when two people love each other, and 
thing among women. We have never appreci-{ are free to act as they please,” answered Oram, 
ated all the loveliness of her character. Up to} with a smile on his lips, and a hot red in his 
this time, it seems that we have been camping } cheeks. 
down among angels unawares.” “That is, in an American marriage.” 

Again Var’s lips curved, but no more laughter{ ‘Why not?” 
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«There is no reason against it, that I know of. 
On the contrary—” 

“¢ Well?” 

**These American marriages are getting very 
popular, in England, especially when rank is 
wanted, on one side, and money, on the other.” 

“ What does a fair, young republican, like this 
girl, know or care about rank?’’ interposed Oram, 
with a dash of impatience. 

“‘T don’t think she has ever given the subject a 
thought. She is too proud—too sensitive—too—” 

“‘Of course, she is everything, that goes to 
make a woman irresistible. But then comes the 
question of money.” 

“Of money? Where? How?” 

«I think you have told me, that the old earl’s 
estates were heavily dipped, when you came to 
the title.” 

** Well, yes.” 

«And that a considerable sum of money was 
wanted, to clear them.” . 

‘*T may have told you so. At any rate, it was 
the trath, then, and, partly so, now.” 

*« And, of course, I fancied that you would look 
forward to a wealthy marriage.” 

**T have not thought of that. A man must be 


‘deucedly hard pushed, to resolve on selling him- 


self, in behalf of a cumbered estate. I would no 
more marry a woman for her money, than I would 
bribe her with my rank, It has been generally 
understood, that the men of our family, have 
married women whom they loved and honored 
—women who loved and honored them; and I do 
not mean to be an exception to the rule.”’ 

A look of patronizing compassion came into 
Count Var’s face. If he had dared, it might have 
degenerated into a sneer. 

** But the young lady will have money,” 

‘Perhaps, I do not know.” 

‘The mother is very rich, and she is an only 
daughter.” 

‘* She is a lovely woman !”’ 

Count Var laughed, pleasantly. 

**I see, I see! This new passion drives every- 
thing else out of your head.) You will need a 
cool brain, and an honest friend, in dealing with 
these Yankees. I will take care of your interests 
with the mother, in spite of all this chivalry. A 
man, in love, never has. full possession of his 
senses.” 

Oram elosed his eyes. 

, “I am getting a little tired.” 

Count Var arose. ' 

**I will not disturb you longer,’ he said. 
“You have given me a surprise. To-morrow, 
perhaps, f may return the compliment; but 
there is one thing, that you do not seem to have 








AALAND 
remembered. The earls of Oram have never 
married for money, very likely; but has any of 
them married beneath his rank ?”’ 

Lord Oram was aroused from the lassitude, 
into which he was falling, by this question. Hj 
eyes kindled, and his color rose. 

“ You have told me that Mrs. Farnsworth Was 
descended from an English family, old, almost, ag 
my own.” 

“‘T have told you this.”’ 

“That you can trace her line back, through 
the ‘ wars of the roses’ ?”” 

‘*T have said that, also.” 

«Then, what is there to ask ?”” 

‘Nothing, if you are content to marry the 
daughter of an American, who has made his 
money as these Yankees do, by small trading at 
first, and speculation afterward.” 

‘« Have I not said, that the money this young 
lady may, or may not, have, is nothing to me? 
If her mother is all that you represent her, and 
her father was an honest man, surely I have 
no right to’ask for more. You ought to re 
member, Var, that with all right-thinking men, 
rank’ is but the stamp on gold. It shall be 
enough for me, if there is no dross in the metal 
on which my father’s crest is graved. That is 
an inheritance I have no right to bestow on a 
woman of low birth.” 

Oram said this with great earnestness; for it 
was a subject upon which he felt deeply, as most 
men of his class do; but this very earnestness 
fatigued him, and he sank back on his pillows, 
breathing heavily. ° 

“Well, well,” said Var, in his usual quiet 
way, ‘“‘ we shall have plenty of time to talk this 
matter over, unless you get strong more rapidly 
than seems probable, now. So, good-night.” 

Oram muttered ‘ good-night,” and betook him- 
self to dreaming again, as young men will. 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Court, Var went to his chamber, after this, 
more’ excited than was natural to his cool and 
calculating character. This sudden passion, in 
his friend, had taken him by surprise, and, for a 
time, disturbed all his well-laid plans. He could 


hardly force himself to believe that the young. 


nobleman was in earnest. That Octavia was so, 
he had little doubt ; for she had been an object of 
cool observation, with him, all the time. “Let 
me think awhile, and, if I can, untangle this new 
complication,’ he muttered, to himself. ‘Is it 
for good, or evil, that she comes up in this form? 
In some way, she has managed to subjugate that 
warm-hearted boy in yonder, and, unless I inter- 
pose, will make sure of him. Shall I interpose?” 
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This question threw Var into deep thought. 

«The young fellow shall not be altogether 
sacrificed,” he reflected. ‘If great advantages 
come to me, out of this, he shall, in some degree, 
share them. It needs a cool head, like mine, to 
take care of him. This passion, and the girl’s 


ambitious longings, put her into. my hands; } 


whereas, that unfortunate intrusion had placed 
me at an awful disadvantage; for I can see, 
plainly, that she is the stronger force, and domi- 
nates over the mother. Now, the young lady 





3 scene, that had yet transpired between himself 


and the widow Farnsworth. 

The next morning, when Count Var came down 
to breakfast, he found no one at-the table, but 
Miss Octavia. She received his: pétite salutation, 
with a droop of the mouth, and a lift of the 
head, that would have dismayed a less self-centred 

‘‘Your mother is not down,’ he said, with a- 
quiet smile. ‘‘I trust that she is not ill?” 

‘Indeed, you are exquisitely polite, Count 
Var; but when you wish to inquire after Mrs. 


cannot mar my plans, without imperiling her own. ; Farnsworth, my mother, pray, let it be of some- 


The influance she: holds over this singularly 
selfish and most sentimental lady, I hold over 
the man she proposes to marry. It is an even 
game. Let us seeymy self-sufficient young lady, 
which will win! But first, let me look this 
whole matter over again. One cannot be too 
confident, when chances like these turn upon 
one pivot.” 

Here, Count Var opened a large, black-lettered 
Bible, which contained many rude prints, and a 
register, written on vellum, through which he 
had, more than once, traced back, generation by 
generation, the ancestors of the. Wheeler family, 
until he reached one James Wheeler, earl. of 
Ainsworth, whose younger brothers had come to 
America, and settled in New England. 

This register ended in the names of these two 
younger brothers, who had joined the fortunes of 
Charles Edward, much against the will of their 
lordly relative, and had fied to America, after 
the Stuart cause was forever lost, and the 
gallant chief, himsélf, became a perpétual exile. 

This Bible harmonized, with great particularity, 
with Burke’s Peerage, up to the last date in its 
register, and in that dictionary of rank, the 
earldom appeared to have expired; at any rate, 
it had fallen into some sort of abeyance. 

Count Var went over the genealogy of the 
Wheeler family very carefully, as lawyers search 
8 legal document. ‘All the information it con- 
tained, had been known to him, before he left 
England; with some other points of interesi, that 
might have explained his constant recurrence to 
the register, and the great care with which he 
kept the old volume from. all eyes but his own. 

That night, he not only read every scrap of 
Writing, in the book, but took Burke’s Peerage 
from his trunk, and went back, some four or five 
centuries, to a time, when estates were measured 
by the hide, in old England; for, at this period, 
the Wheelers had first come into notice. 





one else.” 

“Indeed! Andwhy? One would fancy, that 
an affectionate and highly-bred daughter, might 
be the best possible authority.’ 

Octavia bit her lips, and bent her eyes down- 
ward, that he might not see all the loathing that 
was in them. 

‘Do not make me forget, that you are my 
mother’s guest,” she said, at last. 

‘And that I have presumed to entertain a 
hope, that she may accept me as your father-in- 
law,’’ was the cool rejoinder. 

‘My father-in-law !” 

The sneer, with which Octavia said this, was 
cold and cutting, as Var’s own smiles. He felt 
the sting of it, and, for once, the color mounted 
to his forehead. 

‘*It would seem best,” he said, ‘that you and 
I should thoroughly understand each other.’’ 

“T think we have come to that point, since 
last night,’’ was her answer. 

‘Far from it. No two people ever were more 
uselessly at variance. If you did but know it, 
our interests run in parallel lines.”’ 

“Our interests ?”’ 

“« And our wishes.” 

‘‘No wish of mine can ever harmonize with 
yours, Count Var.”’ 

‘‘Not when I am ready to recognize your in- 
fluence over the woman I love ?”’ 

“The woman ‘you love! Speaking, perhaps, 
of the old lady, upstairs.”’ 

‘Exactly. I am quite aware, that she is some- 
what older than myself.’’ 

“« Somewhat !”’ sneered the young lady. 

«« And that you naturally find objections.”’ 

‘Indeed! Has your penetration gone so 
far ?”’ 

“But there may be, also, advantages.” 

“T have always given you credit for genius, 
Count Var; but it must be transcendent, if you 


All this time, Count Var was remodeling his} can point out one advantage, that may spring 
plans, and preparing for the exposure of them, } out of the scene, that disgraced this house, last 


that Miss Octavia had so rudely precipitated, by 


breaking in upon the first really decided love 
Vou. LXXX.—10, 


night.” 
‘Still, I, too, have influence,” 
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‘‘I know that, too well; the influence of hard a loss of that kind is forced into his life. His 
craft, over a weak, romantic woman.” } dreams were happy, last night. I left them so,” 
“I speak of the influence, that comes out of a Octavia’s face was burning, now; burning, 
long friendship—of experience—some knowledge } and very beautiful, in its wounded pride. 
of human nature, and sincere attachment.” ‘‘No wonder,” thought Var, who was a rare 
These words were enforced by a clear, pene-} judge of female loveliness, ‘no wonder the 
trating look, that brought a hot red into Octavia’s } young fellow is carried out of himself. I wonder 
face, and then left it white as snow. ar saw } if her mother ever looked like that ?”” 
his advantage, and went on. “«T see that you can be generous, Count Var,’ 
“You look upon my hopes, regarding the lady ; said the girl, overpowered by his words, and the 
upstairs, as an offence. Perhaps they are so. } look that followed them; ‘‘ for that, you will not 
It may be in your power to destroy them, or dull } find me ungrateful.” 
their accomplishment with disagreeable asso-; She arose, hurriedly, after saying this, and 
ciations; and the whole world may think you { was about to leave the room. 
right. In this country, daughters sometimes ‘¢One moment,” said Var, determined to com- 
pride themselves on a power of control over their } plete his conquest over this wayward creature, 
parents. It may beavirtue; still, men brought “Tt is not only with men, that [ have influence, 
up under the reverence of old countries, have not ) There may come a time, when I can use it in your 
yet been able to regard it as such; but, the ; behalf, with one whom you are fast drifting into 
influences of friendship are strong upon us. } estrangement. There is one great want that we, 
During some time, I have been a sort of guardian— 3 probably, both feel.” 
certainly, the beloved companion—of a generous, } Octavia lifted her eyes to his, questioningly, 
true-hearted young fellow, who is not likely to} Var answered the look, with one brief, un- 
shake off the influences of a long frienship, all at ; blushing sentence. 
once.” «That is—money.” 
Octavia’s eyes fell. The shame of entire com-} Again, QOctavia’s lips curled, and her eyes 
prehension was on her, and she knew that this } flashed. 


astute man had been reading her, through and ‘« You are, at least, frank, Count Var.’’ 
$ 


through, all the time; that nothing she had done, ** Money that I can control for you, as well as 
and little that she had thought, was strange to him. } myself,’ Var went on, without appearing to 
‘‘He is warm-hearted, and susceptible to all ; notice her scoff. ‘‘ Without that, Oram could not 
that is sweet and affectionate in the female ; marry, without ruin to himself; a thing I never 
character, to a fault,” said Var; ‘but anything } will permit.” 
harsh, or wanting in reverence, repels him. It} Octavia looked up, anxiously. Her dependent 
is the nature of such men.”’ position was a continual cause of discontent. 
Octavia remembered the rude scene she had > Could this man relieve her from it? 
forced upon her mother, in this man’s presence, “ You will see that I am not altogether mer- 
and shrunk downward, as if a heavy weight had } ; cenary,” he said, with a generous smile. “Let 
settled on her shoulders. Had this man repaid } us be friends. Half that your mother possesses, 
her insolence, by revealing it to the person she } shall go for the coronet. She is ambitious, and 
was most anxious to please? will not think the price high. I think that ” 
The very thought made her shiver. will not envy me all that is left.’ 
“7 was talking with him, last night—” “ Are you speaking with Lord Oram’s knowl 
Qctavia lifted her eyes, gave one frightened } edge, or sanction ?”’ questioned the girl, in a low, 
look, and dropped them again. shamed voice. 
“There has always been great confidence; ‘No! Lord Oram asks nothing. He would 
between. us,”’ not listen even to me, on this subject, I daresay ; 
«« And, im revenge, you” but, none the less do I know, how necessary 
‘No, no. Iwas perfectly aware that. you hated } money will be to him, one of these days.’ 
me, and was, that moment, doing all that you Octavia turned to leave the room. Her haughty 
could to thwart my hopes; but someone has said, } pride was stung, by the cool way in which this 
that revenge, to be perfect, must be eaten cold. } man was dissecting her designs, and reading her 
I can wait.’”’ thoughts, before they were uttered. Var reached 
“« Besides,” continued Var, after enjoying the } out his hand, as she was about to pass him. 
humiliation he had inflicted, awhile, ‘I would ‘« Are we friends, or enemies ?’’ he said. 
not, willingly, rob the dear fellow of one loving} After a moment’s hesitation, the girl laid her 
illusion. He is still young enough to suffer, when } hand in his. 
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‘con! CRUEL GRAVE.’’ 





“Neither friends, nor enemies,’ she replied, Octavia’s hand trembled, as she attempted to 
smothering the bitterness of her humiliation, ; release it, and a great flush of scarlet came into 
with great skill. ‘‘It may be, that. you mean } her face. She fully comprehended the meaning 
yell, in all you have been saying. I do not wish } of his words, and, in the surprise of gratified 
to judge harshly ; but, just now, I cannot talk of} vanity, forgot how terribly the man had, all the 
things, 80 perilous to my own future, without— ; time, been trampling her pride to the earth. 
without—”’ i } . Var went on. 

The girl faltered, broke in her speech, and a “If I ended in asking, only, the poor boon of 
rush of hot tears came into her eyes. watching the happiness of the two best beloved 

Var pressed the hand, still in his, with gentle } beings I know on earth, in the only way open to 
firmness. me, will yoqu always hate me for that?” 

“Nay, but we must be friends. Believe me, Octavia lifted her eyes, flashed a bright look 
your interests, just now, are my own. I need } upon this strange being, whoseemed to crush and 
your sweet influence, with the lady up yonder, ; lure her at the same moment, and then drew away 


” , 


and— her hand. 
; 


Octavia interrupted him. ‘ 


“J understand. I am not ungrateful; but %} Will you find some compassion for a man, 
passionate girl, who has considered herself; who is strong enough for loyalty to his friend ; 
almost mistress here, cannot be subjugated in an } but cannot altogether make life a martyrdom, by 


instant. Pray, let me go. I will think over all } giving up all that his heart has craved? It is 
that has been said, and—”’ 2 


He, now, in turn, interrupted her. 
“Try to like me, a little.” 


He continued, earnestly. 


something to be near a beloved object ; to protect, 
where you are forbidden by fate or honor to ask 
for more. Surely you will not condemn me, when 
There was such pleading in that handsome;] seize upon the only means, by which this 
fue, such a charm) of persuasion in the voice, ? meagre happiness can be won.” 
that Octavia, though still excited and resentful, } Octavia could only answer these pleadings 
could not resist their influence. The faint gleam with downcast eyes, and swift changes of color ; 
ofa smile broke through her tears, and hei hand, ; for:the consummate genius of this‘man had sub- 
almost imperceptibly, returned the clasp in; dued her, utterly. At last she stammered, 
which he held it, “Not now. I cannot say more. Only this 

“Had my heart been permitted to speak for } I regret: I am sorry that we have not under- 
itself,” he said, with a look more significant than } stood each other better. Pray, let me go, now.” 
the words, ‘‘I might have ventured more rashly} Var released the girl’s hand. The next 
yet; but friendship is. sometimes stronger than ; instant, she was in the hall, with a hand on her 
love, , No aspirations of mine shall ever thwart:} heart, and fairly panting for breath. He fol- 
the smallest wish of the young man'upstairs. I lowed her with his eyes, till she disappeared up 
saw. which way his heart was drifting, and ; the staircase; then a smile stole over his face, and 
turned my very thoughts from temptation, that, ; he muttered : 
in another case, might| have overcome me. At} ‘The beautiful vixen! Taming her, is quite a 
least, you must give me credit, for so, much self- ; pleasure.” 

2 


abnegation.”? 2 [T0 BE CONTINUED. ] 





‘‘OH! CRUEL GRAVE.’’ 


BY ALEXANDER A. IRVINE. 


To wait for one who never comes, 
Perhaps may come no more. What matters our despair? 

To start at voices in the street, The great, eternal Silences, 
Or footsteps by the door. They heed not tear, or prayer. 


In vain we weep, in vain we plead. 


To pale at ev'ry postman’s ring, Their stony gaze, so pitiless, 
And hark, with bated breath. Looks past us, far away— 

Yet never line, nor step, nor voice! Oh! cruel grave, insatiate death, 
Ah, this were worse than death. Give back, give back your prey ! 





THE NEW CARPETS. 


BY MES. J. 'E. M’CONAUGHY. 

‘«‘T sHALL need a new carpet on the stairs and } Certainly, tears are not very far away.” Anj 
sitting-room, this fall, Charley,’ said Fannie } her voice had’ just the touch of sympathetic 
Swift, to her husband. pathos, that carried Fannie’s little heart quite 

“It’s no use even to talk of it, Fannie,” he } away with her. In a few words, the young wif 
replied. ‘‘ We can’t afford new carpets.” ; rehearsed her morning troubles. 

‘That's always a man’s song, Charley; but I “All men, Fannie, dear,’” was the answer, 
really must have them. You don’t like to see } ‘are unreasonable, and selfish. Do you ever 
the house look shabby, any better than I do; and, hear of their practising self-denial? No, indeed, 
I am sure, a distressed, old carpet, is the most } If they want a thing, they haveit. But a woman 
disfiguring feature possible.’’ may go without a sewing-machine, all her life, 

««There can be no new thing, this year,” was ; for what they care, and cook the best way she 
the decided reply. ‘‘ The competition in my busi- } can, in a worn-out saucepan, or patch and dam 


ness. has cut down profits, so that- increased ex- 
penditures are impossible.’’ 

‘*Why don’t you leave that old business, then, 
and find something that will give you a decent { 
support?’ And Fannie swept off to the window, 
in a mood between a pout and a cry. 

“« Half-a-loaf is better than no bread. If I give} 


forever, over an old carpet.” 

**You may be thankful, Lillie, that you are 
free,’ sobbed Fannie, who began to think herself 
a most fearfully abused person. ‘ What would 
you do, now, about those carpets?” 

“T would certainly have them. You can’t do 
without them. Just order them sent home, and 


up my. present business, I may find myself } have them put down, and then Charley will have 
starving. But if Myers will stand by me, I think ; to pay for them. I am known, very well, at the 


I can weather it through. The tide must turn, { Lawson Brothers. They would send the carpets 


some day, Fannie. Let us have patience.”’ around, in a minute, if I gave the order.” 
“With these words, and with as cheerful an air ‘«« And Charley is going out to his grandfather's 

as he could command, Charley bade his pouty, } on Friday,’’ interposed Fannie, ‘‘ and will not be 

little wife ‘‘good-morning,”’ But there was no } back until Saturday night.”’ 

answering smile on her lips. She passed avery} ‘Just the thing. You ean give him a pleasant 

dull morning, thinking of her fancied grievance, } surprise, when he returns. Come out with me, 

until Miss Lillie Myers rang the door-bell. ? Fannie, and look at carpets, anyway. That will 


Then her frowning brow cleared up, all of a sud- 
den, and her nimble tongue was speedily under 
the fullest headway. 

Miss Myers was a lady of perennial youth, 
who must have drunk deep of that far-famed 
fountain, of which Sir Walter Raleigh came in 
search. She had, moreover, a peculiar tact, 
which made her a universal charmer, in a certain 
sphere. Young married ladies were her specialty, 
and she had some half-a-score, who rejoiced in 
her valuable sympathy and friendship, and who 
felt that to unbosom their trials and crosses, in 
her ever ready ear, was to rob them of half their 
poignancy. She was such a delightful companion 
for a shopping excursion. The dealers knew 
her well, and put on their most prompt and 
obliging airs, in her presence. 

** What is it, darling?’ she said, pathetically, 
as she put one arm about her friend’s shoulders. 
*‘IT know you haye been grieving over something, 
and I do oo there is a tear in’ your eye. 


do no harm,” 

They soon reached Lawson's, and, at last, fixed 
on a lovely carpet. 

‘‘ But I am not prepared to take it this morning, 
Mr. Lawson,” said Fannie. 

“The cash makes no difference, Mrs. Swift,” 
said the obliging dealer. ‘‘ We will give your 
husband three months’ credit. You had better 
take it: otherwise, somebody else may come in 
and buy it.” 

That settled the question. 
; order, and tripped away. 

‘Tt is only sixty dollars, anyway, Lillie,” she 
} said, ‘‘ full twenty less than our old ones cost. I 
: am sure Charley ought to be satisfied, and praise 
‘me for making a good bargain.” 

Her inner consciousness, however, told her, 
) that her husband would not praise her morning's 
} work; but she resolutely put such thoughts 
; aside; at least; while she had Miss Lillie by her 
} side, to keep her in countenance. 
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Charley came home, from his trip, the follow-; called on Mr. Myers, who had been his main 
ing week, in anything but a comfortable mood. } standby thus far; but that gentleman received 
He had hoped to borrow some money of his; him with unusual coolness. He was not pre- 
grandfather, in order to increase his capital; but, { pared’to ‘accord the assistance desired; ‘he said. 
instead, the old gentleman had read him a severe *« Excuse me, Mr. Swift,” he continued, “ But 
lecture on extravagance, and had not scrupled to } I am‘a pldin-spoken man, as you know. And I 
tell him, that he had heard his wife spoken of, as { would like to say to a young man, just setting 
almost a spendthrift. “Tm told,” he ‘said, out, that this is a poor time to be refurnishing a 
“that your house is farnished in a style better 3 house. I saw a load of new carpets going in, at 
suited toa man retiring from business, than to {your door, the other morning. I cannot afford 
one just beginning.”’ $ new carpets, this season; and my folks don’t ask 
Fannie met him with some trepidation. The;it. Excuse me, Mr. Swift, but two gentlemen 
new carpets had been growing, less and less, a ? are just coming in, whom I must see immediately, 
joy, every day. When she heard Charley’s step Son pressing business,” and “he politely bowed 
in the hall, she felt her heart almost stop beating. : Charley out. 
His first words were: ‘‘ Where did you get your A few days afterward, there was a red flag at 
carpets, Fannie?’ Poor Fannie dropped her eyes, 3 the Swifts’, and the identical stair-carpet, which 
and stammered, ‘“ At Lawson’s.” Fannie had so recently bought, fluttered from 
“Did you pay for them?” 2 one of the windows. | Within, all was confusion. 
“No, we need not pay for them for three; People were coming ‘and going, inspecting the 
months.” ¢ goods, and passing their comments. 
“Very well, the sheriff will help Lawson get; ‘Are the people dead?” asked @ stranger, 





his pay for them,” said Charley, bitterly. ‘Oh, ’ going by, of a bystander. 
it is no use erying, now, Fannie. Get what; ‘Only failed,” said the man, indifferently, as 
comfort’you can, out of them, for a week or two; ; he consulted his catalogue. 
then we will give them up, along with the rest,” } Years have passed "wince then, fir these things. 
and laying aside his travelling wraps, he turned ; happened im the disastrous years, that followed 
on his heel, and walked away. °73; and the Swifts, by industry and economy, 


Fannie heatd the street-door close, a moment } have recovered from their ruin. Fannie has 
after. She flew to her room, ‘and threw herself ; never since spoken to her ‘‘dear Lillie.’’ It was 
on her pillow, sobbing and crying hysterically. { a severe lesson, but a useful one; for now, when- 

Charley had gone out, to make a final, des- § ever she is tempted to be extravagant, she recalls 
perate effort to keep his head above water. He: the New Carpets. 


INVINCIBLE. 
BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


Sue sat within her citadel, “My troth!” he said, “but.she is fair! 
In coldly meditative mood ; The very one I'd choose to mate ! 
And looks that would at once repel | For never did I see elsewhere, 
Intruders on her solitude. A beauty so immaculate! 
And not a star in heaven could be, And, lest my courage should grow slack, 
From friendship, more rcmote than she. At once I will begin the attack !’ 


From out her turret-window, high, O dauntless love! t’were vain for me 
She looked upon the landscape round; Thy plan of action to rehearse, 
Held close communion with the sky, Or tell thy deeds of strategy, 
And in exalted pleasures, found In this most unheroic verse. 
Her greatest joy; as coldly bright, Enough to know that strong redoubt 
‘As Venus on a wintery night. And iron bars, ne’er ‘keep thee out. 


Had she a heart! Ah, who might know From out her lonely tower, she leaned 
What passions beat within her breast? So high the common earth above; 
‘What fires burned beneath the snow, And through the vines that intervened, 
Volcano-like, she ne’er had guessed ; She caught a hasty glimpse of Love. 
As she within her citadel, But for a moment; yet she felt 

Declared herself invincible. Her icy heart begin to melt! 














It ch d upon a day, He came again, and yet again, 
When she all lightly was arrayed, Until she, of her own accord, 
That love in armor stole that way, To still her heatt’s bewildering pain, 
And cast his eye upon the maid ; Went down to meet her chosen lord; 
Nor for one moment thought, I wist Unable longer to repel, 
That she was his antagonist. The conqueror of the citadel, 








EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETO. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 
slightly gathered, embroidered flounce, of nain- 


? 


No. 1—is an evening demi-toilette, of ivory- 


sook or Swiss. 


Lace may be used, instead of the 


white nun’s cloth, and pale-blue foulard silk. 
The foundation of the skirt is of pale-blue Silesia. embroidery, if preferred. The polonaise is made 


It is made just to touch, and two and a-quarter } 
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yards in width. This foundation is faced on the 
outside with the foulard, the width of a hem, and 


ber ¢ re 
ail 


As 


of the nun’s cloth, and it opens in a deep point, 
on a plastroon.of the blue foulard. The 


embroidery or lace edges. this point, and s0 





then trimmed with three rows of knife-plaitings, 


five inches deep. ‘Above each knife-plaiting, is a 
(150) 





trims the bodice. The back of the polonaise is 
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draped, and ornamented with pale-blue satin 
bows. Cuffs of embroidery or lace. The sleeves 
may be long, as in the model, or shortened to the 
elbow, and trimmed with a knife-plaiting, with 


the embroidery as a heading, to match, the skirt. 
For evening wear, we would prefer the elbow- 
sleeve. Many have the sleeves made entirely of 
embroidery or lace. Any of the thin, white, 
woolen materials, either the nun’s cloth, Kybler 
cloth, albatross, or French bunting, are desirable 
for summer wear, as they are pretty, inexpensive, 
and durable. Four yards of double-width 
goods, or eight yards of single-width, will be! 
required, and fifteen yards of embroidery or lace. } 
Four yards of satin ribbon, for bows and ends on 





GARMENTS, ETC. 

the back drapery. Any of the materials mentioned 

cost seventy-five cents per yard, for double fold; 

thirty-seven to forty for single width. Lace or 

embroidery costs, according to the quality. An 

old evening silk may be utilized, for the knife- 

plaitings. If foulard is used, five to six yards . 


151 


will be required, for trimming the skirt and 
making the plastroon on the bodice. 

No. 2—Is a walking costume, of striped toile 
d’alsace, a kind of soft-finished gingham, which, 
this season, is most fashionable in stripes, although 
the plaids are still preferred, bysome. The skirt 


No, 4, 
has a deep-kilted flounce, cut on the bias. Three 
rows of narrow braid, or machine-stitching, are 
placed above the hem. The tunic is arranged to 
fall in a point in front, and the right side is 
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faced with a solid-colored cambric, corresponding } 


with the colors in the material. A large bow, 
made of the solid cambric, finishes the point. 
The back is draped in irregular puffs. The 
jacket-bodice is double-breasted, and rounded off 
in front, and edged with braid or stitching; like 
the flounce on the skirt. Tight coat-sleeves, with 
cuffs cut on.the bias. A little poke bonnet, 
trimmed with roses, and soft silk or ribbon, is 
worn withthis costume. Fifteen yards of striped 


material, and one yard of plain, will be required. 
This model would be ‘suitable :for a traveling 
costume, made of some light woolen suiting. 

No. 8—Is a morning. costume, of pale-blue or 
pink cambric. The skirt has a deep, gathered 


flounce, edged with a narrow knife-plaiting. 
The polonaise is cut without darts, in the front, 
and belted in to fit the waist. A narrow knife- 
plaiting edges the front of the polonaise, and is 
continued all around the bottom edge. The back 
is looped in large puffs. Turn-over collar, and 
coat sleeves. A blue cambrie, gypsy bonnet, 
with pink roses, completes this costume. Twelve 
yards of yard-wide cambric will be required. 

No. 4—Is a combination costume, for the 
street, of plain and striped woolen or chintz 
material. The skirt has, first, a side-plaited 
flounce, six inches deep, the striped goods being 





is a kilting, the whole length of the'skirt, made 
of the striped goods, lengthwise. The polonaise 
opens in front, over this, and is made of the 


No. 6.—A. 


plain material, bordered with a two-inch-wide 
border of the stripe. A scarf is arranged, in 
regular folds, across the front, and ends in long 


No. 6.—B. 


loops, over the back drapery. ‘The same border, 
two inches wide, of the stripe, trims the bodice. 


used crosswise, Over this, on the front breadth, ‘ Coat sleeves, with cuffs, of the stripe, put on 
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meee. 
crosswise. Six yards of plain, and eight yards 
of striped, material, will be required. 

No. 5—Is a breakfast sacque, of pale-blue, pink, 
or any solid-colored ‘cashmere. ‘It is cut double- 
breasted, and has a rolling collar, cuffs, and 
pockets of satin, to match. In our model, the 
sleeves are demi-long; but this is entirely 
optional. The whole sacque is edged with white 
lace or embroidery. Lace is the most dressy, 
and quite as serviceable. Six large, iridescent 
pearl buttons are used, for the front. Two and 
ahalf yards of cashmere, find seven and a-half 
yards of lace, will be required. 

No. 6—Is the back and front view of a suit, 
fora boy of six years. It is made of a light, 
striped, summer cloth. A plain, navy-blue 


flannel, with narrow, black braid, may be substi- 
tuted for the stripes. 

No, 7—Is a striped pink and white cambric, 
or gingham pinafore. The front is Princess, and 
the back takes the form of a blouse. A kilting 
edges'the back breadths, and the same is carried 
up each side of the front. ‘The same trims the 
armholes, and edges the front and back of the 
square neck. The sash commences at the sides, 
and is tied in a large bow at the back. In,white 
nainsook, with the ruffles, or: knife-plaitings, 
edged witha narrow Valenciennes lace, a very 
dressy apron is made. These aprons are very 
fashionable for all little girls, from two to four 


; which are tucked, or made of rows of insertion, 
or both combined. 

No. 8—Is a good model for a tournure,, It is 
made*on a muslin foundation, which is boned. 
On this, are five plaited ruffles, of crinoline or 


mohair. The lower one is box-plaited, and all 
the others are knife-plaited. 

No. 9.—For a girl of two to four years, we give 
an out-door dress of white piqué, trimmed with 
wheel-worked embroidery, insertion and edge to 





match. It is a half-tight-fitting paletot, with 


3 deep sailor collar, A ribbon is run under 
3 the band of insertion, at the back, and is tied in 


a bow, as seen in illustration, Large pearl 


years. Some are made with high-necked yokes, ; buttons fasten the front, which is double-breasted. 














BODICE FOR CHINTZ DRESS: WITH SUPPLEMENT, 





BY EMILY H. MAY 








—s 


We give here an engraving of a pretty and 
seasonable bodice, for a chintz dress; and on 
(164) 


the Supprement, folded in with this number, 
we give the patterns, full-size, from which j 
cut it out. 

It will be seen, there, that the bodice consisis 
of six pieces, viz: , 

I.—Haty or FRtonr. 
Il.—Hatr or Sipe Front. 
Tll.—Hatr or Back. 
IV.—Hatr or Sipe Back. 
V.—Hatr or Cotar. 
VI.—S.eEEvE. 

The letters and notches show how the pieces 
are to be put together. The dotted lines mark 
$ the darts. This is a very simple and easily made 
bodice, and particularly well suited for a wash 
dress. 

Our model is a little, flowered, chintz pattern, 
on an ecru ground, and on the bodice, edge of 
tunic, and above the hem of the kilt-plaited skirt, 
are two narrow bands, stitched down, of plain, 
red cambric, (soft finish,) or sateen. Loops of 
ribbon, to match ornament the skirt. 

We give, also, on the SupPpLEMENT, an Alphabet 
for marking Handkerchiefs, etc., etc. 











LADIES’ PATTERNS. 
Any style in this number will be sent by mail on receijt 
of full price for corresponding article in price list below. 
Patterns will be put together and plainly marked. 


Patterns designed to order. 
Princegy ENGNRS INE 65 sw een ew we we 
= #2 with drapery and trimming, ... .10 
PolonMigieseige sr ake s se ete ew tlw fw 
Combination Walking Suits, ......... .10 


Trimmed Skirts. 
Watteau Wrapper, 


Pine OF GGGME WHIP se tt tlt tl lll 
RE et OS 35 

ad with vests or skirts cutoff, .. ....... i 
Overskirts, ©... . “eg cl Sead Na ons a 3 
Talmas and Dolmans, . . . . . 1. s+ ee ees 3 
Waterproofs and Circulars,. . . .). 2... +++ & 
Oe CPC y oo (SF eee ee 35 


CHILDREN’S PATTERNS. 


Dresses: Plain, . .25| Basques and Coats, . . 2 
Combination Suits, . .  .35! Coats & Vests or Cut Skirts .3 
Skirts and Overskirts, . .25|Wrappers,. . .- + - > 
Polonaise: Plain,. . . .25| Waterproofs, Circulars 

¢ Fancy, . . .35| and Ulsters,. . . . 3 


BOYS’ PATTERNS. 


Jackets, 2. 25|Wrappers,. . - - +: oo) 
DN a nitro * an 20d 20|Gents’ Shirts, ...- #0 
Wey she 8. 68 80m 20| “ Wrappers, . . - 0 
Wletems, 5b seen.’ 30 . 





In sending orders for Patterns, please send the number 





and month of Megan, also No. of page or figure or aly- 
thing definite, and also whether for lady or child. Address, 
Mrs. M. A. Jones, 28 South Highth Street, Philadelphia, 
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WINDOW CURTAIN. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





The foundation of this curtain is unbleached , between the embroidered bands of the cotton. 
cotton. The embroidery is done in red and blue } This forms the border.. The whole is edged with 
cottons, in cross and Italian stitch, patterns of } lace of an antique design. This curtain makes 
which we have given, at various times. Three }a very pretty portitre, made of felt or cloth, in 
bands of insertion of antique lace are let in ; light-blue or olive. 





CHENILLE EMBROIDERY: ON SATIN. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


In the front of the number, we give, printed 3 of being very easily and. quickly worked, and pro- 
in colors, a new style of embroidery; Chenille} duces an exceedingly handsome effect... Our illus- 
Embroidery, on Satin. It has the great advantage { tration gives the designs for a sofarcushion, in 

(255) 











_ 156 SMALL TABLE. 





cream-colored satin; but each of the different } where the needle threaded with chenille has been 
flower arrangements can be used separately, as a{ inserted before. Place the chenille along the 
repeat, or in various combinations, for other pur- { line of design; let the filoselle fall right across 
poses of decorative needlework. The designs are the chenille; insert the filoselle needle quite clog 
merely worked in outline, in fine chenille, and, as } to the point where you have brought it through, 
the beauty of the work depends entirely upon } or even in the same hole. Be careful to see that 
the choice of colors, for suitable flower groups, } the filoselle has crossed the chenille, and dry 
arranged in a conventional style, it affords great { the needle down from the right side to the Wrong. 
scope for the exercise of artistic taste, and does} This. stitch is called couching, in church en. 
not necessitate a laborious amount of work. The broidery. Continue the whole of the work jp 
following directions may be of service: Thread } the same manner, fastening the chenille carefully 
a needle with chenille; make a knot, and mr along the line of design, hy sewing it down in 


: 
| 


the needle through, in the usual manner, } the manner described, with filoselle to match the 
from the wrong side to the right, exactly on the} color of chenille you are laying on. In working 
line of design; for instance, beginning to work } a curve or round, take the filoselle stitches very 
at the bottom of a leaf. Thread another fine} closely together; and, in turning a sharp point, 
needle with one thread of filoselle, exactly to} take two filoselle stitches in the same place, 
match the chenille in color. Make a knot, and { exactly at the angle. This will enable you to 
bring the filoselle needle through, from the wrong } follow the design, quite accurately. The filoselle 
side to the right, inserting the needle on the line ; stitches will not show in the least, when outlining 
of design, a quarter of an inch from the point } in chenille. 








SMALL TABLE, WITH COVER IN OUTLINE AND 
KENSINGTON-STITCH EMBROIDERY. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Either bny, or have made, a small table of the’ to be enlarged, but this; or any other simple 
above shape. Have the legs painted black, and } design, may be used for ornamentation. The 
varnished. The top and shelf are of well-seaséned ; colors must be in accord with the furnishing of 
white pine. The cover is of mummy cloth, and} the room for which it is designed. A tasseled, 
the design is worked in crewels, in outline-stitch } worsted fringe edges the top and shelf, and is put 
for the stems and scrolls. The leaves and flowers} on with brass-headed. tacks, which come for the 
are in Kensington-stitch. The design will have } purpose. 
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DESIGN FOR CROCHETED LACE. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


Crochet in cotton, or fine'Saxony wool. Lace { petticoats. All these sorts of hand-made trim- 
of the latter is much used for trimming flannel } mings are now very fashionable. 





POPPY DESIGN, FOR TEA-OCLOTH. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front. of the number, we give a vend The materials for working are in crewel, three 
beautiful design for a Poppy, in embroidery, } shades of scarlet, one of dark-gray, for shading, 
fora Tea-Cloth, or any other suitable purpose. } black, and two shades of pale blue, green for the 
Single sprays of these scarlet poppies are always ? centre bud and its leaves; also, white, for the 
effective, particularly when the design is not; lighter shading of the tip of ithe seed-vessel in 
formal, as this is not. the centre. The stamens are done with black 

The material for a Tea-Cloth, to be worked $ crewel, but the stems of the stamens with fine, 
with this Poppy, should be an ecru damask table-; black silk. Wherever the engraving is light, 
cloth, that which is termed unbleached. The; there use the light scarlet and the two other 
design can be drawn on it, by putting a piece of ; shades, as seen in the engraving. The dark-gray, 
carbon paper on the glossy side, next to the: when placed behind the black stamens, throws 
material, and tracing over the pattern with a; these to the surface. The design should be in 
black lead-pencil, pressing it hard. detached flowers, and without stems. 





DESIGN FOR SILK EMBROIDERY ON FLANNEL. 
FOR ROBE OR SKIRT FOR INFANT. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVEB, 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Br Americans, Ar Least.—One of the principal New York 
dailies, in a recent article, severely criticises the slavish 
imitation of English life and manners, which prevails, to a 
great extent, not only there, but elsewhere in this country, 
among those who call th Ives “ the fashionable set.” “New 
York society,” it says, “is still provincial, to a painful degree, 
and it is marred by its manifest, and often ridiculous, at- ; 
tempts to ape English manners and English customs, and to 
adopt an English tone. What it strives for, is, rather, re- 
cognition and consideration in London, than in New York; 
and the consequence is, that it lacks the essential quality > 
of original and genuine merit. Its imitation is snobbish, 
and betrays a consciousness of its inherent deficiency.” 

This was precisely what the Duke of Sutherland said, 
recently, at a dinner party, in New York, though he said it in 
more courteous language, and only after he had been urged 
for his opinion. 
English gentlemen of rank and position remark, when they 





thought their intimacy would warrant so free an expression } 


of their views. “Why do you ape us, so much,” they say, 
“our faults, as well as our virtues? Why are you not more 


American? Your political institutions are different; fortunes ° 


are differently distributed ; everybody, in your country, has 


to work for a living, the very best condition of affairs for a ? 
Why, then, imitate social customs un- } 


nation, bye-the-bye. 
fitted for you? Why not be truly American, and, therefore, 
original?” It is this copying of English life, which the } 
journal, alluded to, calls “ provincial.” When the highest ; 
aim of an individual, of society, or of a nation, is to imitate, 
true excellence will never be achieved. If Michael Angelo 
had copied Raphael, what a failure he would have been! 

For it does not follow, if we decline to imitate English 
conventionalities, that we shall, therefore, be ill-bred. The 
French, the Italians, are well-bred, and yet are distinctively 
nationd’. True breeding does not depend on any “ trick of 
manner,” but on an unselfish deference for the feelings of 
others. On this point, the journal, in question, says: “The 
fashionable society of New York, is not yet, by any means, » 
distinguished for its gentleness, its Instinctive good breeding, } 
its inherited cultivation, and its high-bred courtesy. And, 
for a time, at least, it is likely to grow worse, rather than 
better; for the new wealth, which must, of necessity, be 
brought into it, is still, for the most part, tainted with 
vulgarity and coarseness. It may furnish the basis for an 
aristocracy of strength and material power, but it will be 
lang before we get from it much sweetness and light—just 
what we most stand in need of, in New York.” 

And we will repeat, what we said-at first, that the evil is 
not confined to New York, but pervades other cities, also, and 
even extends to some rural communities. [t is in the union of 
courtesy with culture, that we find the highest type. When 
@ person is not only thoughtful of the feelings of others, but 
is informed enough to talk on any subject that is started, 
then, and then only, have you the “beau ideal:” the union, in > 
short, of social and intellectual culture. 


Tue Crrcutation of this magazine is greater, this year, than 
it was even last; and it was greater last year, than the year 
before; a proof that it continues to be the cheapest, as well as 
best. It is also greater than that of all the other lady’s books 
together. “So much,” writes an old subscriber, “for pub- } 
lishing a magazine of real merit, and not a mere catch-penny.” 
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It is what we have frequently heard , 


; Inpran Rugs, Carpets, Erc.—It is a sign of improving 
> taste, that India rugs, and. other Oriental fabrics, are » 
much the fashion, at present. We can remember the 
| time, and it was not many years ago, when you could hardly 
3 buy a Turkish, or Persian, carpet, anywhere. Yet, now, not 
3 only are their patterns and colors imitated by our own mam. 
facturers, but you can get the real article, by hundreds, and 
5 at comparatively low prices. 
} Nor is the reason for this far to seek. Apart from the 
; natural beauties of the dyes used, and the knowledge, taste, 
; and skill of the natives of India, in the harmonious arrange. 
; ment of colors, the charm of their textile fabrics lies in the 
> simplicity of the decorative details, and intelligent treatment 
§ ; of them, with reference to the purpose the fabric is to serve, 
5 If you get them to copy a plant, for a carpet, they will peg 
} it down flat on the ground, laying its leaves, and buds, and 
) flowers, out, symmetrically, on either side of the central 
; stem, and then only will they begin to reproduce it. Each 
> object or division of an object will be represented in its 
; own proper color, but without half-tints of the color, or light 
5 and shade of any kind, so that the ornamentation looks 
: perfectly flat, and laid like’a mosaic in its ground. 
Nothing can be more ignorant and ridiculous, than the 
> English, French, and American methods, of depicting huge 
hosegays on carpets, with the effect of full relief. It is 
certain, that you know not where to set your foot among 
{ them. Indian artists are also careful to avoid anything 
} like a violent contrast. Although the richest colors may be 
¢ used, they are so arranged, as to produce the effect of a 
} neutral bloom, which tones down every detail, almost to the 
softness and transparency of atmosphere. All these Oriental 
rugs, and carpets, moreover, being hand-woven, outwear, 
altogether, those made in French, English, or American 
looms, 


For Firry Cents, we will send, to any subscriber, or to 

the friend of any subscriber, a copy of either of our beautiful 

} steel-engravings for framing, “Gran’father Tells of York- 

} town,” or “The Surrender: of Cornwallis.” |For one dollar, 

} we will send both. This being the “ Centennial Year” of 

} Yorktown, everyone should have a copy of one, or both, of 
these patriotic engravings. 


Tue THoROvGHLY Nationa character of “ Peterson” has 
long been known. Writers of ability, from every section, 
are. welcome to its pages. In the present number, we have 
a story by a Western authoress, one by a Southern one, two 
by writers from the Middle States, and one by a lady of New 
England. -It was so, also, in the July number. 


says of our last number : “ Peterson’s is handsomer than ever: 
there'is not the least doubt but that this is THe magazine for 
the household, and would not fail to reach the family circle 
ofall.” 


; 
$ 
; “* HaANDSOMER THAN Ever.”—The Williamsport (Md.) Pilot 
H 
3 
; 


3 THe Sree EnGravine, in this number, is another of those 
costly and beautiful illustrations, which can only be found 
in Peterson.” Every other magazine of note has abandoned 
steel engravings, long ago, in consequence of the expense. 
m4 But our rule is to give the best, regardless of cost. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
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A New Vorume began, with the July number, affording } pretend to the dignity of a regular book of travels, but are 
, excellent opporttihity to subscribe, especially to those ; mere pen and ink etchings, taken, as it were, “on the wing.” 
» do not want’ back numbers from January. But back } Yet they are far more interesting than if they were more 
vumbers can be supplied, if wisbed. It is never too late to get ; pretentious. There is not a dull line in them. The opening 


» dubs, Clubs may begin with either the January, or July } 
vumber; but all thé members of a club must begin with 
he same number. Always say when your club is to begin. ; 
bond for a specimen, and get upaclub. Our clubs, and the , 
remiums, remember, are as follows : 

qwo copies for one year for $3.50, or three copies for $4.50, 

ith either our large steel engraving, “Gran’father Tells of } 
orktown,” for a premium, or our elegant, gilt, quarto, 
‘igstrated ALBUM. 

Four copies for one year for $6,50, or six copies for $9.00, 

ten copies for $14.00, with an extra copy of the magazine for } 

year, as a premium, ; 

Five copies for one year for $8.00, or seven copies for 

1050, or twelve copies for $17.00, with both an extra copy for 


and either the steel-engraving, or ALbuM. For larger i 


; 
} 
{ 


Our terms are so low, our premiums so valuable, that no 
der magazine can compete with them. 

Tae CoLoRED@DESIGN, given in our July number, for a ; 
photograph frame, has been so popular, that we add, here, 
some hints for making other frames, somewhat similar. For ; 
instance, a very pretty photograph frame can be made by g 
enbroidering on satin, sateen, or velvet. The frame, when 
completed, should be ten inches long, and eight and a-half ; 
wide. The embroidery should begin down in the left-hand } 
corner, and extend to the top of the frame, say to about the 3 
niddle of the top, or toward the right-hand of the top. Of } 
curse, in putting on the design, care must be taken, that 3 
wt too much of it is cut off, by the square, or oval, placa, 
vhich is to be left for the photograph. Anyone who can 
design, or can copy from nature, (which is even better,) can, 
fora very small expense, make exquisite frames of this kind. 
huisies, golden-rod, lilies of the valley, wild roses, snow-drops, 
carnations, clover, etc., all look beautiful on these frames. } 
Among the very prettiest, which we have seen, was one of 
clover-blossoms and leaves, thrown on an old-gold, sateen 


the second page of the cover. | 


of Parliament, by the Queen; the Roman carnival; Venice, 
Florence, Paris, London; Italian life, French shopping, the 
English at home ;. all these, and a score of other things, are 
hit off with a graphic force, yet a lightness of touch, that 
places these “ Random Rambles.” at the very head of books of 
its class, The volume is handsomely printed. 

Etiquette of Social Life in Washington. By Mrs. Madeleine 
Vinton Dahlgren. . Fifth. Edition, 1 vol.,12mo. J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co.—Very few books on etiquette have any reason for 
their existence. .Generally,.too, they are written by people 
who know less than they pretend. . But this is an. excep- 
tion. In the first place,’ Washington society is like none 
anywhere else, and there are certain rules, indispensable to 
know, if yougothere. Inthe second place, Mrs. Dahlgren has 
long held a conspicuous position in the social life of Wash- 


$ ington, and is. really an. authority on disputed points of 


etiquette, at the National Capital. We cordially commend 
the book. We do not wonder it has passed to a, fifth edition, 

History of a Parisienne. By Octave Feuillet, 1 vol., 12mo. 
Philadelphia: T. B, Peterson & Brothers.—This is a novel of 
society, of aristocratic society, in Paris; and, like all of Feu- 
illet’s stories, is admirably told.. But it is even better than 
his usual fictions; more artistic, spirited, full of dramatic 
power, A profound moral, which every mother would do 
well to ponder, underlies the whole. Fortunately, however, 
marriages for money are, as yet, the exception, not the rule, 
in America, and the warning has less force here than it 
would have abroad, 

Mildred’s Cadet, By Alice King Hamilton. 1 vol., 12 mo, 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is a bright, 
cheery, love-story, just the kind that ladies love to read, 
But it has a merit even beyond this, and one that will win 
for it unusual popularity: it is an idylof West Point; and 
the authoress, the wife of an army officer, knows all the 
details of life there, and has described them accurately. The 
story has a reality, indeed, that we find in few fictions, The 
whole book is vigorous and original. 

The Story of Helen Troy. By the author of “Golden Rod,” 


ground; another was of golden-rod, on a dark-blue, satin } An Zdyl of Mount Desert. 1 vol.,12mo. New York: Harper 


ground; and another of field daisies, on a dark velvet ground. } 
If painting is preferred to embroidery, it looks equally well, 
and ismore quickly accomplished. The frames can be easily 
wade at home, of stiff card-board, or of very thin wood, and 
covered with the material afterwards, 


. 





A REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


History of Woman Suffrage. Edited by Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, and Matilda Joslyn Gage. Illustrated , 
with Steel Engravings. In two volumes, Volume I: 1846-1861. 
New York: Fowler & Wells.—In this handsome octavo 
volume, we have a history of the movements in favor of 
female voting. Until within the last thirty years, or so, 
little, or nothing, had been done to agitate for woman suf- } 
frage. The first convention, in favor of that object, was held ; 
at Seneca Falls, in the State of New York, A.D, 1848, Since ? 
that period, however, there has been no lack of persistent ; 
Work, or of earnest leaders; and we welcome, most heartily, ; 
this attempt to preserve, in a more permanent form than the } 
fleeting columns of the newspaper press, the history of the 
movement, The volume is i with ; 
portraits, engraved on steel, among them those of the editors, 
and of Frances Wright, Amelia Bloomer, and Lucretia Mott, i 

Random Rambles. By Louise Chandler Moulton. 1 vol., } 
\6mo, Boston: Roberts Brothere.—In this’ dainty, little | 
volume, we have a collection of sketches of Europe, very 
‘ppropriately called “ Random Rambles,” since they do not } 


helliched 





¢& Brothers.—This is a novel of society, of New York society, 


? and its merit is, that it has been written, evidently, bffone 


familiar with that society. Stories of polite life, whether in 
this country, or abroad, have generally come from persons, 
who were never “in society,” at all, and are, therefore, more 
or less, caricatures, “Helen Troy” is an exception. 

The Tzar’s Window. No Name Series. 1vol.,12mo. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers.—One of the best of this anonymous series. 
The author is probably the wife of some American diplomat, 
who has resided at the Court of St. Petersburg; for the 
descriptions of the ceremonies at the palace, at balls, wed- 
dings, and christenings, are such as could only have been 
written by an eye-witness. Who can the fair novelist be? 

Mrs, Geoffrey. ‘By the author of “Phillis.” 1 vol., 12mo, 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co—The heroines of: this 
novelist are always charming; but the heroine of this one 
is most charming of all. She is full of character, yet 
eminently loveable; bright, trusting, spirited, womanly in 
all things. We know no more agreeable reading, especially 
for a summer day, than “ Mrs, Geoffrey.” 

Hand-Book of English Synonyms. By L. J. Campbell. 1 vol.s 
16 mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard—There are not less than 
forty-four thousand words in this admirable little hand-book. 
We cordially recommend it to all, who wish to acquire a 
mastery of the English language. 

Rosecroft. By the author of “ Achsah,” ete. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard.—A very excellent story, with a good 
moral ; just the book, therefore, for family reading. Really, 
of its kind, one of the best fictions of the year. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 
Premrum IDNGRAVINGS FoR Firry Cents.—Mary sti 


ONAN 


maedicine; it is intensely bitter, and is deservedly Popular iy 





_ 


have been made to us that we should sell copies of our 
premium engravings. We, therefcre, offar, to subscribers to 
this magazine, or to any of their friends, either of the following 
for fifty cents: 
THe SURRENDER OF CORNWALLIS,. . 
Wasuineron’s Aprev To His GENERALS, . . 
ans: Sy SRR (27 “ 20) 
Bunyan in Jatly. «we (27 “ ™ 20) 
Wasuineron’s First Ineevew wiTtH sag “ $20) 
Tue Star or BerHLEnEM, . . (24 “ “ 16) 
“Our Fatuer Wuo Arr IN Heaven,” ~, (24 * “ 16) 
‘WaAsHINGTON AT TRENTON, . (24 “ :16) 
Bessre’s Bintu-Day, ... ws (24 “ 16) 
Curist WEEPING OVER JunveaLam, (24 * “ 16) 
Nor Lost nut Gone Berorr, . . (24 “ 16) 
OCuristmas MorNING, . . . (24 * “ 20) 
GRan'FATHER TELLS OF Youatown, . (24.* “ 20) 
‘Wasnincron at Vatiry Foren. . . (27: -“ 20) 
Tue ANGELS or CHRISTMAS,. . . . . (20 * “ 16) 
Tue PARABLE OF THE Litags, . . . . (20.“ “ 16) 
Always say, when remitting, which plate is desired. 


Address, Charles J. Peterson, No. 306 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


(27 in. by 20) 
(27 * * 20) 


' Horsrorn’s Acrp PxHospHate, for seasickness. Por. 
Avotrx Orr said: “In the plurality of cases, I saw the 
violent symptoms yield, which characterize that disease, and 
give way to a healthy action of the functions impaired.” 
Busrvess Enterprise.— There are few houses, in this 
country, doing as much business, as Messrs. Marchal & 
Smith, (see their advertisement, on another page,) that can 
Claim, as they do: that, for twenty years, they have not had 
one dissatisfied purchaser. This, too, after having sold 
thousands of instruments, is a remarkable and enviable 
record. Their advertisement of Pianos, is worth reading. 


‘ Peart’s Wuite Grycering, cures sunburn and prickly 
heat, and makes the skin soft and smooth. Use Pearl’s White 
Glycerine Toilet Soap. 


N@gdanger. German Corn Remover is harmless, but it 
always cures. 25 cents, Sold by druggists. 

Loox ont for counterfeits. There are many imitations, 
and but one genuine German Corn Remover. 25 cents. 
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BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, M. D. 


No, VIIL.—Centavry.—Sappatia ANGULARIS. 

The American centaury is a pretty plant, possessing the 
following botanical characters, by which even a novice can 
readily distinguish it: Stem, acutely four-angled, twelve to 
eighteen inches high, generally much branched and bushy; 
branches, opposite and erect; leaves, about one inch long, 
oblong, ovate, acute, clasping; calyx, five-parted, half the 
length of the coralla, the segments of which are deeply five- 
parted, of delicate rose-color. It. is quite frequent through- 
out the Middle and Southern States, found in sterile, old 
fields, and open woods, as well as in low grounds. American 
centaury, in its general aspect, bears a close resemblance to 
the European (Erythrea Centaurium), and: possesses the same 
medical properties.. All parts of the plant are employed in 

















some sections, more so, however, in ye olden time, whea 
drug-stores ‘ond physicians were less common, than at pres 
ent. Homoeopathy, with its minute pellets, and saccharing 
powders, and the pleasant elixirs, fluid extracts, and actiy, 
principles of the chemist, have almest entirely display 
many of these old, popular, and really good domestic reng 
dies of indigenous growth, Time was, and not forty yearn 
ago, when almost every mother in the country had a goodly 
bunch of centaury, hanging from a rafter in the garret, ex 
when in bloom, amidst other bunches of pennyroyal, , Cate 
hoarhound, sage, and the bag of hops. In cases of slight 
remittents, or intermittents. or in loss of app: atite, Weakness 
of stomach or digestion, or; general Janguor and debility, 
she would put a handful of the tops of centaury—w. eighing, 
perhaps, one ounce—into any suitable vessel, cover with 
about a pint. of boiling water, cover, and let it digest till coli, 
Of this, a wineglassful, was given, frequently, during the 
intervals of fever, and three times a day, to give appetite, and 
tone up the system. Medicine did not cost the farmer ani 
laboring man so much in those days as now, nor were do. 
tors’ bills so great a tax. 

CLEAVERS.—Galium Aparine, [ Gala, milk, some species cur. 
dle milk.]—Of twelve species, east of the Mississippi, and of 
eight, in the vicinity of Philadelphia, thisigne alone is used 
to any extent in medicine. Its chief characteristics ar: 
Stem, procumbent, four to six feet long, prickly; leaves, 
about one and a-half inches in length, sessile, tapering to the 
base, in verticils or whorls of six to eight; flowers, mostly 
on axillary, elongated peduncles. Found along fence-rows, 
banks, edges of woods, shaded places, etc. It is known als 
by the names of goose-grass, robin-run-the-hedge, etc. It is 
an annual, and flowersin May. Galium, or cleavers, grows 
in Europe, also, and has long been used by the peasantry of 
England, in cases of dropsy and lepra vulgaris, an obstinate 
cutaneous disease. It is used in strong decoction, generally, 
but the inspissated juice, obtained by crushing and pressure, 
is still more efficient in diseases of the skin, scrofula, and 
scorbutic affections. It is aperient and diuretic, also, but to 
obtain favorable results, it has to be used freely in decoc 
teays white a teqerete of the juice is a full dose, A 

mn, or t—the latter miade by taking any 
quantity, covering with lard, and simmering in an earthen 
pipkin for a time, then strain through a coarse linen cloth 
—can be used to advantage, externally, to scrofulow 
swellings. 
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PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


S@-Everything relating to this department must be sent 
to GEORGE CHINN, Marsienecap, Mass. All communica- 
tions are to be headed: “For Pererson’s.” All are invited 

to send answers, also, to contribute original puzzles, which 
should be prt eee: de by the answers.-@a 


No. 118.—Trrrtz Acrosttc. 


1, To vibrate regularly. 2. A festival in English country- 
places. 3. A cup for liquors, 4, A mythological being. 
5. A sea-fowl of the genus Larus. 6, A measure of surface, 
7. A tint, 

Primals.—One of a genus of brilliant birds. 

Centrals.—Applied to the highest class of envoys from the 
pope. 

Finals.—Changed from natural enmity to the love of God. 
Dunkirk, N. Y. My Dor. 

"No. 119.—Rrppiz. 

The first of fifty; the whole of fifty; the last of fifty. 

What is it? 


Quinney, Wis, Wisconsin Grnt. 
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cae = eas , Fe a 
No. 120;—Posrrtyes anp ComPaRATEVI4. — ... every ten minutes, first with butter, and then with its own 
x.—A feminde'stag} to retard. .Axewan—Hind; hinder, jigmvy. It will take one hour and a-half, to two hours. 
A whining tone; an easy gallop. : During the last quarter of an hour, bring the joint nearer 
L aak: tha enteindaan df a plough. to the fire, and sprinkle it, plentifully, with salt, Serve with 
2 apie oe short fall of rain. the gravy over, carefully strained, and freed from fat, and 
+ | tide; a kind of @ table, on which goods n'a shop are ; With the juice of a lemon, and a small piece of fresh butter, 
‘ added to it, 
Grape Lawn, Vas x. Roast Ducks.—Pluack, singe, and draw, blanch the feet, and 
ir. a remove their skin; make a stuffing, with sage, onions (pre- 
Anecers Neat, Mowlhs viously blanched and chopped fine), and breadcrumbs, using 
ted . twice as much onion as sage, and twice as much breadcrumbs 
as onidn; add a little butter, pepper, and salt to taste. When 
Answens To Pozzies IN THE JuLy Noxsen. stuffed, truss: them} tie some thim slices of bacon over the 
, breasts, roast ‘for fifteen miuutes, before a brisk fire, basting 
No.3. | well with butter; remove the bacon from the birds, a minute 
. ¢ or two before they are ready. Serve with gravy in the dish, 
pea Cee Caen wen but not over the birds. 
No. 114 White Sauce-—Take a good-sized piece of butter, put on the 
¢ % fire, in a perfectly clean, small saucepan ; when thoroughly 
Thinly. [“th” in L ¥.] mixed with the butter, add; gently, new milk or cream, if 
a wanted rich, stirring all the while, till of a proper thickness. 
No. 115. Flavor with salt, pepper, a little grated nutmeg, and a small 
A Sih, piece of lemon-peel ; boil up together. Just before serving, 
add lemon-juice to taste, and stir in the yolk of one egg off 
the fire. Great care is required, in stirring in the flour and 
No. 116. milk, over the fire, to prevent lumping. 
Monasteries. Cutlets—Take one pound of any underdone meat, mince it 
a in the sausage machine, or pound it in a mortar, season with 
pepper and salt, and add the yolks of two raw eggs. Press 
it out to the thickness of a cutlet, then, with a sharp knife, 
Verbena. shape it into as many ¢utlets as possible, egg and breadcrumb, 
and fry them in boiling lard; serve round some mashed 
- potatoes, asparagus points, or green peas tossed in butter. 
: Broad Beans and Bacon.—Choose young beans, boil them 
OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. in water, with a goodly piece of bacon, a sprig or two of 
&@-Every, Receipt in’ this ‘Cook-Book has been tested by a } savoury.’ When they are done, put the piece of bacon on a 
practical housekeeper. dish, drain the beans, toss them, for a minute, in a saucepan, 
SUMMER DRINKS. } with plenty of minced parsley, and some butter, and then 
Lemonade.—To six Jemons, allow three-quarters of a pound yas Ge prety icy pobre 
of lump-sugar, and a pint of boiling water; rub the lemons } To Fry Chickens.—Cut up the chickens, and season them 
vith some of the sugar, peel them very thin, strain the juice, } With salt and cayenne pepper; roll them in flour, and fry 
pat it, with the lemon-peel and sugar, into a jug, and pour } them in hot lard; when the whole are fried, pour off the 
oter it one pint of boiling water; cover the jug well with a | lard, and put in quarter-pound of butter, one teacupful of 
doth, to keep in the steam, and let it cool. This must be ; C'eam, @ little flour, and some scalded parsley, choppell fine, 
trained, and diluted with cold water, to make three pints. { for the sance. 
Ginger Beer.—Boil six ounces of bruised ginger, in three brim 
quarts of water, for half-an-hour ; then add five pounds of To Cook Asparagus—To each half-gallon of water, allow 
loaf-sugar, a gill of lemon-jnice, quarter-pound of honey, } one heaped tablespoonful of salt. Asparagus should be 
and seventeen quarts more of water, and strain it through @ { droegsed as soon as possible, after it is cut, although it may be 
doth. When it is cold, put in the white of an egg, anid two ° Kept for aday or two, by putting the stalks into cold water; 
drachms of essence of lemon. After\standing three or four j yet, to be good, like every other vegetable, it cannot be 
days, it may be bottled. 3 cooked too fresh. Scrape the white part of the stem, begin- 
To Make a Small Quantity Quickly:—Over three-quarters of } ning from the head, and throw them into cold water; then 
a pound of loaf-sugar, one ‘and a-quarter ounces of sliced { tie them into bundles of about twenty each, keeping the 
ginger, andthe peel of ‘a lemon, pour a gallon of ‘boiling ; heads all one way, cut the stalks eveniy, that they may all 
water; when lukewarm, add d spoonful of yeast, and the juice $ be one length; put them into boiling water, with salt in the 
ofalemon. This last isa most convenient receipt, when ; above proportion; keep them ‘boiling quickly until tender, 
only a small quantity, for some particular occasion, is ; with the'sancepan uncovered, When the asparagus is done, 
required, as ft is' quickly made, and not much trouble to } dish it upon toast, which should be dipped in’ the water the 
prepare. The yeast should be in it one night: {asparagus was cooked in,‘and leave the white ends outward 
Quret Cup—Put into’ a bowl, three ‘bottles of soda-water, } each way, with the pofuts meeting’ in'the middle. Serve gf 
tnd one bottle of claret. Pare # lemon very thin, and grate ; with a tureea of melted butter. 
3 
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anutmeg; add to thesé, in a jug, one pound of loaf-sugar, Macceroni, with Tomato Sauce—Neapolitan Method.—Throw 


and pour over them oné pint 6f°boilitig water! when cold, } one pound of maccaroni into a ‘saucepan of boiling water 
strain, and mix with the wiiie and soda-water ; alittle lemon and salt; the water must'be quite boiling. When sufficiently 
juice may be added. i cooked, strain Off all the water, put ft into # saucepan, with 


MEATS, ETC. } three ounces of butter, three ounces of grated cheese, and 

Roast Veo Take frdm four to six pounds of the best end ) the tomato sauce. Keep it on the fire, until the macaroni 

of the neck of ‘veal, trim it rieatly, and joint the cutlets. Pat } acquires a fine colur from the tomatoes, but care must be 

a ee a fire, and baste it, plentifully, } taken, not to keep it too long on the fire, lest it beconie soft 
ou. LXXX 
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and pasty. The tomatoes arc prepared for the sauce, as 
follows: Take ripe tomatoes, wash, dry them, and cut them 
into halves ; put them into a saucepan, without ary water 
with salt, pepper, a few cloves, a little onion and celery; and 
boil till sufficiently done; pass through a sieve, and pour 
into the saucepan of ni, as mentioned above. 

Turnips Stewed in Butter (Good).—This is an extellent way 
of dressing the vegetable, when it is mild, and finely grained ; 
but its flavor, otherwise, is too strong to be agreeble. After 
they have been washed, wiped quite dry, and pared, slice 
the turnips nearly half-an-inch thick, and divide them into 
dices. Just dissolve one ounce of butter, for each half-pound 
of the turnips; put them in as flat as they can be, and stew 
them, very gently, indeed, from three-quarters of an hour to 
a full hour. Add a seasoning of salt and white pepper, when 
they are half done. When thus prepared, they may be 
dished over fried or nicely boiled mutton cutlets, or served 
by themgelves.. . 





DESSERTS. 
Apple Dumplings.—Take some finely sifted flour, say half- 





TRIFLES IN FANCY WORK. 
To ANY LaDy, who does much work, few things are mon 





of the newest forms, is that-of a tea cosy, nicely stuffed With 
emery powdep, and with a small flower, star, or other design 
embroidered in filoselle, or worked in beads, on the sides, 4 
tiny cord should be placed along the seams, and twisted int 
a loop at the top, to resemble a dle. They may be mais 
of any pretty matérial~silk, satin, or velvet. 
} Many people have in their possession handsome boxes, 
that they are afraid to use, because they would be apt 
become very much scratched, if stood about on table, 
brackets, etc., without the protection of a cover. In onler 


pound, and half the quentity of suet (quarter-pound), very | tp make a cover to prevent this, cut a piece of material, the 
finely shred, and well freed from ekin. Mix the suet } same shape as the top ofithe box. Cut two pieces for the 
and flour, add a pinch of salt, and half-a-teaspoonful of baking } sides, and two pieces of the same shape as the back and frat 
powder, with sufficient cold water or milk, to make it of the } of the box. You will then have five pieces; bind each piece 
right consistency. Knead it well, and roll it out to the thick- } 91) round with narrow ribbon, and sew ther together at the 
ness required. Divide this paste into as many pieces as are 3 sides, so as to make a cover ‘éxactly the size and shape of 
required for the duinplings. , Take some large-sized apples, } your box. If it fits exactly, it will need neither strings nor 
peel, core, sprinke them with moist sugar; then insert into } puttons to keep it on. 
the cavity of each, some butter, sugar, and a clove, Cover For concealing flower-pots, pretty covers may be made in 
them with the paste, and join the edges, carefully. Tie each } the following manter: Take a piece of card-board, as broai 
dumpling up in a floured cloth, and boil about an hour. } as the flower-pot is high and amlong as its circumference, 
Untie them, carefully, and turn them out without breaking } and join it into a circle, by pasting a piece of white paper in 
them; serve, with cream and sugar. N. B.—A little currant front, and at the back of the join. “Cover it with color 
jelly may be substituted for the butter, sugar, and clove. pi es, dried autt leaves, or spatter-work. Another 
Silver Jelly—Dissolye two ounces of isinglass, in one pint } shape! id made, by cutting four pieces of card-board of sich a 
of water, Squeeze the juice of two lemons into a wineglass } size, that. they will entirely cpver. the. flowerpot, join the 
of gin; add it to the isinglass, and sweeten to taste, putting pieces loosely, by means of colored paper or ribbon, so that 
in twelve or fourteen drops of almond flavoring, Boil 3 the ribbon or paper in the joins, serves asa hinge. (rm. 
altogether, and clear with the whites of, four eggs. Add > ment, according to fancy, at the sides, and cut the upper 
bits of silver leaf, and agitate the mould till it is almost set. } edge into large'Points. These covers will be found very cov- 
Gold jelly may be made in the same way, by using a wine- } Venient, if properly made, as, during the winter, when 
glass of pale brandy, instead of the gin, and adding gold leaf, } flowets are scarce, they will fold up quite flat. Lamp shaies 





* every particle of grease, and restores the brilliancy of silk 


in place of silver. 


Coffee Ice Pudding.—Pound two ounces of freshly roasted 
coffee fn a mortar, just enough to crush the berries, without 
reducing them to powder, Put them into a pint of milk, with 
six ounces of loaf-sugar, let it boil, then leave it to get cold; 


3 may be made in the same way; but these look well, witha 

silk fringe, three or four inches deep, placed round the lower 
edge. . 

} Hair-pin cases, to hang on the handle of the looking-glam, 

Sare useful,and should be made in the following manner: 


strain iton the ydtke of six eggs, in edouble saticepan, and ) Cut a circle! of eard-board, about the sive of w halferom 


stir, on the fire, till the eustard thickens. When quite cold, 
work into it a gill and a-half of cream, whipped to a froth. 
Freeze the mixture in the.ice-pot, then fill‘a plain ice mould 
with it, and lay it in ice till the time of serving. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Cleaning Black Sitk.—-Qngpof. the things “not generally 
dknown,” at. least. in this country, is the Parisian method of 
cleaning black silk; the modus operandi is very.simple, and 
the result infinitely superior to that achieved in any other 
manner. The silk myst be thoroughly brushed and wiped 
with a cloth, then Jaid flat ou.a board or table, and well 
sponged with hot coffee, thoroughly freed from sediment by 
being strained through muslin. The silk is sponged on the 
side intended to show, it is allowed to become partially dry, 
and then iroped on the wrong side. The coffee removes 


without imparting to it either the shiny appearance or 
crackly and papery stiffness obtained by beer, or, indeed, any 


} piece, and cover it with silk; cut a piéce of the same silk, 
> rather longer than the bhair-pims the case is to contain, and 
sew it round the circlé of dard-board, in the same way as in 
the little work-bags-befire described. Run a ribbon intoa 
hem at the top, so that it can be drawn up,and you'will then 
have.a long, narrow bag; which will be found very conve- 
nient for holding hair-pina, if they are putin with the points 
downwards, These little cases should, as far as possible, be 
made to match the comb end night-dress bags, in color. 





FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 


Fic. 1.—Drowwer-Dress; or Brack Satin. The long train 
is edged with a box:plaited rpfile, is gauged in two or three 
places, and trimmed with jet ornaments. The front is laid 
in crosswise folds, The cuirass-bodice is open square in 
front, has a high-standing, or Medici’ collar, is gauged to » 
point, down the middle of the back, and has black lace 








other liquid, The silk really appears thickened by the 
process, and this good effect is permanent. : 


sleeves. Long, black, kid gloves, and pink flowers in the 
hair. M 


Fua. 11.—-Hovse-Daess, or Liont-YELLow Pompapour Fov- 


To Extract Grease From Silks-—Scrape French chalk, put it ; LARD. The dress is shont, and the bodice and back are made 
on @ grease spot, and hold it near the fire, or over a warm } of the figured foulard, The. front of the skirt is of plain 
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ALE 
lengthwise, and finished, ot the oti, with ; 
a ret the colozgofithe Domwers on the bodioe. Plain, yellow 
ik, gouged at the neck and waist, is on the front of the 
bodice, and passes below the rey ag eseagreige is 
jooped at the back. ved i ft 
he. ci Diaainaiiahe; te Whaeeteiees Gutch ovie 
ware Six. The front is ruffled, and trimmed with pearl 

fringe, except the bottom ruffle, and narrow ‘k 
weno ik train turns eck, end ts Restonell to thie oiirt by 
white ribbon bows, Th¢ corsage and paniers are of the 

the front being embroidered in white ‘silk. 
qhe neck is cut V shape, and has & large bouquet of pink 
jose,” Three-quarter sléeves. Pink roses in the hair. i 
Tia. 1v.—Eventno-Duess, or LiGut-Brve'Sarry. The long 
init fs edged with a narrow White plaiting. The sides are 
tamed back, and richly embrofdered in pink roges, bluetts 
gil eaves. The front of the skirt is’of three deep side- 
plated ruffles, of dull-btue silk, édged with white lace. The 
deep corsage is without trimmiiig, except the embroidered 
appels and cuffs. Gold band, and pink roses in the hair. 
fie. y.—Visrtine-Dress, or Ligut-P1nx Frencu Bunting. 
The dress is short, and the bottom has a narrow ruffle of 
vhite lace, The back falls in two full puffs, and has a fan- 
appearance under the er puff, The front is 
at a TS ee ie” The bodice is 
catshaped, slightly open in, front, with large lappels, and 
istrimmed with large buttons. . Half-long sleeves. Bonnet 
of white chip, with pink ribbon bows, and a bunch 
of pink buds and leaves,, 

Fis, vi.—Ovr-or-Door Danse, oF Bug PEReaue, FiGuaEp 
wie Dakx-Rep. |The gjaited skirt, with its two ruffles, is 
made of plain, dark-blue percale, trimmed with a band of 
blueand red percale. The over-dress falls in a deep point in 
front, and is gathered high upat thé back, under two pointed ; 





pieces. +The whole is ruffled with blue; percale,. The collar ; ~ 


ishandkerchief shape, edged with the colored band, Straw } 
bonnet, trimmed. with blue feathers and ribbon. 

Fre, vit.—-Ovt-or-Door Dress, oF Buack SuRAH SILK. The 
omedeepriffie is confined about the middle of it, and a scant 
puff of the silk falls above the'ruffie. The over-dress is 
simply looped at the back, opens shawl-shaped: over the 
udderskirt, and is trimmed, from the, neck down, with a 
mrow knife-plaited ruffle. . The; bodice ig double-breasted, } 
and is fastened with silver buttons. Bonnet of black chip, 
trimmed with bunches of black grapes, 

Fie. viui.—Gakpen-Panrr Dates, or 'Fiaverp Mosum. 
The under-dress is of plain white muslin, trimmed with 
many knife-plaited ruffles. The over-dress is of the Princess 
shape, open in frent, ornamented with an embroidered ruffla, ; 
and caught back below the hips. Large collar, fastened with } 
abluebow. A twist of blue ribbon.on the sleeves, White { 
chip hat, with blue surah silk band, and white feathers. 

Fic. &.--Ganpen-Party Darras, of checked cotton and » 
plain cotton, of the new crushed-raspberry color. The skirt / 
is kilted, also the waistcoat, The over-dress forms « double ; 
Polonaise of checked cambric, with a band of the plain 
material at the edge. Plain collar, and cufis, to match. ’ 
Straw hat, faced with raspberry-colored silk, and trimmed 
with raspberry-colored feathers. 

Rie. x—OvrormDoor Drzss, or hort Baris, Exsnorw- 
me> with Rep Sitk. Round skirt, composed of two 
kiltings, with an emb: d flounce them. Em- 
broidered polonaise, draped at both sides, with red ribbon 
bows, A small cape, of the same material, forms a fichu‘on 
the shoulders, embroidered at the edge with red silk. A 
Wi magow Knite-plaited rule, of red ura silk, eiges the 

dress, Lcru-colored straw hat and feathers. — 

Rie. x1.—Ovror-Door Dakss, or Prams Navy-Bror Prr- 
Cal, The bottom of tlié drédsiein large boxtplaits. The 
front is.piain, over which the over-diress opens, which is 





24 hat: 








trimmed with white embroidery, and is turned up at the 
back, where it is gathered to the cuirass-waist, This waist is 
made with many seams, and is finighed with a large, square 
collax, edged with white embroidery... Sleeves trimmed to cor- 
respond, White chip hat, trimmed with dark-blue ribbons, 

Fig. xr.— WaLkine-Dness, Or OtEAM-OGLORED ALBATROSS 
Cuors. The bottom isedged with two narrow ruffles. The 
front is laid in wide, loose plaits, and is edged with a wide 
band of brown foulard silk, spotted withcream-color, The 
bodice has but one seam down the middie of the back, and is 


“made slightly lodge, back and front, and confined by a band of 


‘the brown! foulard, at ‘the waist; ‘Two points, at the back, 
trimmed with the foulard, fall over the crossed drapery 
lower down: Ycllow straw bonnet, trimmed with brown 
ribbon, anda large tea-rose. 

Fic. xri1.— Wa K1Inc-Dress, oF Mote Crorn. The petti- 
coat has two deep side-plaited flounces, of plain gray momie 
cloth. The over-dress fs of gray momfe cloth, with flowers 
of all colors sprinkled over it, and is cut in turrets at the 
bottom. The very deep ‘basque has a large collar of the 
gray material. Sleeves trimmed to correspond with the 
skirt. Gray straw hat and plame. 

Fie, xiv.—Batuing-Dress, oF, Dagk-BLvE FLANNEL, trim- 
med with white braid, 

Fig. xv.— Batuina-Dress, or eas Sunes, trimmed with 
red braid, and puffings of the serge. 

Fie. xvi.— BatTHine-Dress, ov ‘weirs fhamm, trimmed 
with red braid. 

GENERAL ‘ReMArxks.— Midsummer brings fn ‘no new 
fashions, and our very full temarks for July, apply equally 
well to August. Black lace, as well as jet and steel, are pro- 

cr Magen Boros on black dresses, and these are no 
longer idered belonging to mourning costumes. 
Colored gloves, lous: and flowers, brighten up these 
ig black costa Atiny red plaiting, on the bottom 
of a black grenadine, with red bows or flowers, as a trim- 
ming, is very stylish. 

Every style of making dresses is popular, that is becoming. 
Some of the cotton dresses are as elaborate as the most ex- 
pensive grenadines or silks, and others as simple as possible ; 
but the style should al ways suit the figure and comiplexion. 
Elaborate ruffles and puffings are hideous for stout persons, 
and scant drapery, and long, straight lines equally unbe- 
coming to tall, slender people. Tournures, or as they used to 
be called, “ bustles,” are again worn, quite small, to be sure ; 
sometimes, consisting only ofasmall flece of gathered intislin, 
placed only in the middle of the back of the skirt, just below 
the waist. The very flat appearance, that was considered so 
desirable at the back of the dress, a few years ago, is now 
looked upon as quite old style, and the small panfers, that 
are now 60 popular, all show that dresses are destined to be 
worn fuller at the back and on ‘the hips, than formerly, 
however flat they may fall in front. The tournure and 
paniers have the advantage of making the ‘waist look 
smaller than the old style. Mifny hew French dresses, now 
have the bodices cut entirely bias, ag was the fashion twenty- 
five years ago. "When these bodicées do fit, they fit beauti- 
} fully; but, at first, that is difficult to achieve. 

Hats are dented fn the middle, or at the sided, or not at all, 
to suit the fancy of the wearer. Pale-blue, pink, or white 
surah silk is ised to'face them with, sotnetimes plain, some- 
times gauged; black vélvet is also popular. 











OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Bre.pes Perirs Cuamps. 
The summer hea brought about no diminution in the 
beauty and variety of the costumes displayed in the establish- 
ments of the leading ‘Parisian dressmakers. Watering-place 
dresses, and the toilettes for the August and September races, 






























































CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 





have taken the place of the spring costumes, that are begin- 
ning to lose their freshiess. ' In fact, Worth is‘ now showing 
his first models, for the winter and fall season, nage 
Wash dresses, this summer, have presented no striking 
novelty of style. They havé'téen mostly made with amall, 
plaited ruffies, covering the skirt, from hem to waist. Over } plaited flounce of cream-satin; set the edgo of thy 
this, is placed a small, rounded, panier overskirt, trimmed } underskirt, forms a very charming for evening wey 
with white lace. The waist is of the! pointed-basqne shape; ‘ made in the above style. Another new, and easily mais. 
sometimes, with a slight) shirrimg in front and behind. ; toilette, is) formed of a skirt covered with fingorwiy 
Dresses of thick, white, undressed cambric, trimmed with ; plaited ruffles to, the waist. Over this is worn a round wai, 
narrow embroidery, are made) with wide.flounces, gathered } with a:narrow drapery falling, over the skirt in front, th 
and set on the skirt in groups of three each. ‘The waist is } waist, with its drapery, being of g differentcolor, or materia), 
round, and is fastened with a girdle of cashmere-patterned > from the skirt.. One,dregs that I saw in this style, had the 
surah. A short, curved drapery,of white mnslin, edged with { waist in black, and the skirt in violet surah, or tho wai¢ 
narrow embroidery, falls over the skirt in front, just below { might be made of silk or satin, and the skirt of cashmem, 
the waist. Under this is placed a scarf-sash, of the cashmere- For next fall, the indications are that. the choice of hegd. 
patterned surah, caught behind, in a single loop, with wide ; gear will be very varied, the largest of poke bonnets, and thy 
ends. This is § Worth toilette, having just been completed ; smallest of capotes, being equally fashionable, Velvet api 
for Trouville. RP oe a plush will be the reigning materials,especially for the pokes, 
Light striped, or checked silks, in black and white, ganzes { Ostrich tips, and long ostrich feathers will be*used on the 
and foulards, are comp! out of style this season, haying ; large bonnets; and pheasant-breast, peacock’s-breast, ani 
been replaced by the t striped and chené surahs, and } dove’s-breast plumeg on the capotes. Toques cotitinue in 
satin-merveilleux. The chené styles are the newest, but are } favor, being too becoming to a round, fresh face, to ly 
extremely showy, being ti the micst brilliant of all possfble } discarded. ‘Parasdis are pow made Very largo, and x0 
colors, Rose-reds and vivid blues are‘ more shown; in fact, ; bordered around the edge with ‘lace, or hand embroidery, 
the fashions‘ appear to have undergone a violent reaction, } put on transparent. These new parasols aré made to mat:h 
from tho dull, faded hues that were worn so long. ‘Worth } the costume ‘with ‘which they ‘ate ‘tobe worn, and av 
has just completed a charming dress; in Japanese, steel-blue ; generally in brocade of some solid Color. Watered silk, au 
surah (a new color). The front of the skirt is,eovered by a ) shaded satin ribbons, are much used for trimming both 
wide scarf-drapery, composed of strips of the surah, sewed on } dresses and bonnets. Large, crusted roses até the most 
black net. This drapery is put on in a single, long, full i fashionable of artificial flowers; | 
sweep, being met at the, sides by revers, of rose-red satin. A 
The back of the skirt is covered, with full-looped draperies of ind leone 
the blue surah, with gleams of the red satin showing amongst 
them, here and there. The corsage ig plain, and is of the CHILDREN!S FASHIONS. 
blue surah, This new blue is a very lovely tint, holding { » ros. 1. and rt—Fraonr ‘inp ‘BNCK ‘or A Dress ror 1 
a place between the dark gendarme, or marine blue, and ) Youna Gimt. The dresd fs of grey banting; trimmed with 
the lighter, and more vivid, shades of the same color. ; bine silk. The skirt is kiltplaited all arownd: Tho silk 
Another dress is in chené satin-merveilleux, the pattern } scarf folds in front, is (plaited at the back, and has fringed 
being daisies on a dark-green ground. The front of the ! ends.. The frontofjthe bodice is gathered)and it laces atthe 
skirt is covered with wide, bias strips of the satin-mer- : back,:’ Gollar atid cuffs of the blue, silk. Gray straw but, 
veilleux, narrowing from the waist to the hem, where each > faged with’ bine, and trimmed with blue ribbons, 
strip has the end finished with a narrow ruffle, above which } gig. stt<-Boy's Burt, or Lacitn@nky Twren, with dllar 
is set a bow, without ends, of wide, seal-brown velvet ribbon. anid’ enffs of navy-blue. i trib trowélit ak 'drnamested at the 
The ground-work of this skirt-front is seal-brown satin. At ’ eldes With buttons, dnd are fastened with a band below the 


the back,,the skirt is caught up in one deep-curved fold, { pnee. The bl abet heb ts sddlot collat 
bordered with wide seal-brown velvet ribbon. ‘This combi- } soctovin each corner, gathered bee agent 
nation is extremely tastefu} and elegant. y i 





« Lucy H. Hoops. 








Seal-brown, that is to gay, the extremely, dark-brown - My : 
known in France as “loutre,” will be one of the favorite , 
colors during the coming season. It is rich, handsome, and OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 
always tasteful, besides being ppiversally becoming. Worth ; After mimy urgent requests, ive some time since anette « 
has just completed a very elegant yisiting-costume, in this 3 Parchasing Agency, andl’ ; by die Sebictenatial —- 
color, It is composed of a long, tight-fitting coat, of heavy } tion ‘that has follorved our to ‘meet the’ wants’ of persins 


brocade, reaching nearly tothe hem of the underskirt, which % wishing the best selected goods from the EASTERN MARKETS, attir 
is composed of satin, and is finished with three narrow- ; WEST PRICES, we again call attention to our'wmeurpassed ai- 
plaited flounces, and is cut. short, clearing the ground, } *elages for sapplying eventtnina used ‘ts die Hovde, tole 
entirely, all around. The coat hag deep lappets at the side, } lire satiaftction of all who fasdr'us with their orders. Speticl 
£0 as to give it the effect of a paletot, worn with a plain ; “tlention ts given to every larticte Bought and de Wt inalie 
ayerskirt, when seen from the front, It is caught up at . Gentlemen's; aed CRB irete Wear, Wediing Cusp, 
the back, in,a small, cloge fulness, just below the waist, and ; J»fants’ Wardrobes, Wedding, Holiday, and Birthday Presents #. 
is closed, from throat to hem, with frogsand conis of shaded, { Tha edoantager: yained by all-pereons sending their orden 
brown bead passementerie.. The effect of this dress is at ; OW" Purchasing Agency have been appreciates! by the largenumber 
once severe and elegant. Virot has prepared, to wear with who have been served since it has been established, in the saving 
it, a small, close, capote bonnet, of gold braid, trimmed with } % money, time, and trouble. b 

a small, circular cluster of brown ostrich-tips, and with scarf } Samples fursishad, only on receipt of 25 cents. Cireulars ore 
strings of seal-brown surah. These coats arb also made of | fen Sttany-socmaingiter Gamyssertatting fol gateire 
plain, gray cloth, with frogs'and cords ot steel passementerte, | made of doing business. Rementiber all are served, not only ow 
and ere'then made with sifk anderskirts, in°black or éin- | *becribers, but any one else én.r00nt of goods-or wearing apparel 
namon-brown. Cashmere dresses are made with plaited | Address. all communications for. our Purchasing Agency lo 
underskirts, either of cashniere or of surah, the plaiting } MRS. MARY THOMAS, 

coming nearly to the waist/. . Over this the overskirt is laid, P..0..BOX 2626, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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BEA oe eas 5netsreeds,only 
’ $1.25 up. [ilystrated Catalogue 
Z Fars. PTY'S fi Pas Washington, i J. 








f fF GPECIALTIES! 


There are no. CORSETS 80. celebrated 
throughout the United Statesand ~ 
the Continent of Europe as 


THOMSON/’S 
PATENT. GLOvE-FITTine 


~T give Complete Satisfaction, are a 
p Bertece Bee una arene o as long as or- 


Secpots ony) consequently 


It you cannot find iL oer dadpatae Genet hare 
are accustomed to purchase, we Will send any stylo 


you 
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THOMSON, LANCDON & CO., 
NEW YORK. 
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It will at all times and under all ¢iroutdarige¢ actin” 
with thel that the female system, 





For the cureoft Kidney 
Compound is'unsurpaseed_: 
LYDIA E. PINKH vRertanin aan 
335 Western Avenue, 
bottles for $5. Sent by mail 
in‘the form of pill,’also in the form (if l@tenges, on 
receipt of price, $1-per box ba gap Lar Mrs. Pinkham 


freely answers all letters of inquiry, Send, for pamph- 
let. Address as above. Mention ‘thea Paper. 
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every purchaser facilities for a thorough musical education: 
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PARIS, Motto, Chromo, Birda, Si Gina a ae, Silver, | 7 () NEW St}te, Ch nie 6 
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“Yorktown Centennial Tidj” (Murtha Waghington,) on Java Canvas 








the Novelet, “ The News from Yorktown.” | 
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VISITING DRESS FOR FALL: FRONT AND BACK. 


















































WALKING DRESS FOR FALL: FRONT AND BAOK. 


























BONNET. SLEEVE. PLAID FICHU. BACK OF CASAQUIN BODICE. 
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DESIGN FOR CURTAIN BORDER, 
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DESIGNS IN EMBROIDERY. HANDKERCHIEF BORDER, Erc., Ero. , 














“WILD FLOWER.” 


POLKA REDOWA. 





As Published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 1007 Spring Garden 8t., Philadelphia. 





JAMES L. ABBOTT. 
































Copyright, 1881, by SEP. WINNER & SON. 
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NEW STYLE DOLMAN. MOURNING DRESS, « 
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